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QiiickT because lliey are stronger. Sirongcr because they are belter 
buill. I'or 1967, (be bcsl-l)uilt Fords in history. These Fords are 
big news, even by Ford stand;irds. They surpass a new englneernig 
goal: to be as free from care at 55,000 miles as Fords of only a few 
years ago have been at 25.000 miles. To make this possible, more 
than 100 parts in key areas were refined and made stronger. Tliat's 
the solid worth that makes all the rest meaiiingfiil one of the world's 
tjiiietest rides, llie soaring performance of engines ihat range from 
the Big Six to a 428-eubic-inch V-8. the choice of a new Selcct- 
.Sliifl automatic transmission you al.so can shift like a manual. And 
new models like the LTD 2-door Landau and LTD 4-door sedan. 

This is the New Wave at Ford. It is marked by exiraordinar> 
achievement in luxury: Stereo Tape ... individually adjustable, 
split front seats . . . front power disc brakes , . . Convenience Control 
Pane! ... doors that lock automatically. . .Comfort Stream Venti- 
lation... lots more. Don't wail. Take a lestdrive alyour Foid Dealers. 



LTD 2-Door Hardlop wilh new Landau Roof 

We like to stir up better ideas at Ford. Like the Thunderbird look that changed the look of all cars. 
The Mustang revolution. The Fairlane, first of the lean, trim middlcwcights. Falcon, the compact that 
broke all the records— and a Ford LTD that was quieter than a Rolls-Royce. Engineering magic like 
the Magic Doorgatc, two-way SclcctShift . . .wave after wa\c of fresh ideas that more and more people 
have discovered. . . and switched to. The NewWave from Ford keeps growing. Now it hits a new crest. . . 



Ride Ford's 
NewWave for '67 



LLRT-H2F-3EWX 



Bred first... to be first. '67 Mustang 



Mii-»l:ing — Hardlop. Fastback 2-^ 2 and Convertible 



How do joii improve on a classic? How 
do you add excitement to the most excit- 
ing new car in a generation? This year 
we've given our Mustang a ja/zy new 
hddy. A wider tread for better road grip. 
Added a wider range of engines from the 
strong 200-cubic-inch Six to a new 390- 
eubic-inch V-8. 

We added fresh options so that, more 
than ever, the "67 Mustang is designed to 
be designed hy you. Options lilcc a Tilt- 
.'\way Steering Wheel that swings over 
and up out of your way when you open 
the door— and tilts to nine different driv- 



ing piisilions. Huih-iii Heater/Air Con- 
ditioner. Front power disc brakes. 

What did we keep? The standards that 
made Mustang a chissic in the first place: 
that won it almost a million-and-a-half 
ow ners in under three years. Bucket seats, 
wall-to-wail carpeting, floor-mounted 
stick shift, rich vinyl trim, reversible keys. 
Choice of hardtop, convertible, fastback. 
But most particularly, wc kept the classic 
long. lean, adventurous look. 

The '67 Mustang is still very Mustang, 
but very much improved. Answer the call 
of the Mustang. See your Ford Dealer. 



-f '67 Mustang 
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'67 Fairlane! 

Full of f>rcat new ideas for '67! Big-car roominess, big-car 
performance in a lean, (rim car that handles like a sports 
car. Now oilers 390-ciibic-inch V-8, front power disc 
brakes. Stereo Tape, wide-oval G. P. tires, read on. 

This new Fairhinc is designed for a new breed of 
driver. Maybe he drove a Mustang last year. Got a taste 
for sleek lines, agile handling, peppery performance. Now 
he wants that kind of excitement, plus the bonus of Fair- 
lane's roominess. And all the big-ear features and options, 
without the big-car price. 

Fairlane adds up to his kind of car. There's a new vinyl- 
covered roof for the hardtops. New G.T. performance 
package. Options and features like front power disc 
brakes. Power Steering, bucket seats, built-in Heater/ 
Air Conditioner, the works. And if you choose automatic 
transmission, you get the SelectShift. tlie remarkable 
transmission that shifts automatically or manually, as you 
choose. Two-« ay Magic Doorgate is standard on wagons. 

Move up to Fairlane. Take a test drive... you'll get 
the idea in u liurry ! Fuirluners have all tlie fun! 



'67 Falcon! 

More luxurious for '67. If it didn't cost so little, save so 
much and park so neatly, you'd call it a short limousine. 

You wouldn't be very far wrong. Because Falcon 
scats ahead of its field with a zippy 1 70-cubic-inch Six 
engine . . . dual braking system . . . and an optional Select- 
Shift Cruise-O-Matic transmission that's also a manual 
when you want it to be. 

Falcon's full line of options just can't be found on the 
other fellow's compact. Built-in Stereo Tape System. 
V'inyl-covercd roof for 2-door models. Front power disc 
brakes. Power Steering. 289-cubic-inch V-8. Two-way 
Magic Doorgate on wagons. Built-in Heater/Air Con- 
ditioner. Headrests. And a bevy of other choices. 

Take a look at Falcon for '67. Maybe you nill call it 
a short limousine . . . even after you find out how little 
Falcon costs to own and to run. 



Falcon Futura Sports Coups 



Better ideas 
from Ford 
for 1967! 




The multi-speaker Stereo Tape/AM 
Radio System comes as integrated unit, 
built into the instrument panel. Plays 
over 70 minutes of uninterrupted music. 





If you choose automatic transmission 
on any Ford car, you get the Select- 
Shift, the remarkable transmission that 
works as a manual or an automatic. 




Impact-absorbing Steering Wheel has 
padded hub. casy-to-reach lane-change 
and turn signal with optional Speed Control. 



Convenience Control Panel option 
warns you of low fuel, door ajar. Locks 
all doors automatically at 8 m.p.h. 
Reminds you to fasten scat belts. 




The Tilt-Away Steering Wheel offered on Mustangs and 
Thunderbirds tilts to nine different positions for more 
comfortable, more efficient driver control . . . moves up 
and away automatically when you open the driver's door. 






Front power disc brakes arc available. They pro- 
vide surer stops, also run cooler and resist fading. 



The dual-action Magic Doorgale swings out for people, 
swings down for cargo... and these dual-facing rear seats 
let the big Ford wagon seat a family of ten comfortably. 



Kvcry 1967 Ford car ha.s the Ford Motor 
Company safety features as standard equip- 
ment. • Dual hydraulic brake system with 
warning light • impact-absorbing steering 
wheel with oversize, deep-padded hub • 
energy absorbing armrest • front and rear 
scat belts • lane-change signals • day-night, 
rear-view mirror • padded sun visors • 
padded windshield pillars • remote control, 
outside rear-view mirror • two-speed wind- 
shield wipers " windshield washers • thick- 
laminate safety plate glass windshields • 
safety-yoke door latches • positive door 
lock buttons (front and rear) can't be un- 
locked by pressure on the door handle • 
4-way emergency flasher • self-adjusting 
brakes • backup lights • plus many others. 



Six-way. power-operated split-bench front scats, available 
on the Ford LTD. let the driver and passenger adjust their 
own seats independently. Seats three people comfortably. 



You're ahead in a 

FORD 
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Culture's big super-event. By Shana Alexander 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND FEATURES 



Blaginfl Opening o* the New Met 32 

The Lincoln Center spectacle overwhelms the 
music as a diva sings for the old Mat's ghosts. 
Photographed by Michael Rougier 

On ths Nawafronts of tha World 
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The Sweep of Revolution and 
the Years of the Warlords 

Part II. The fall of the Manchus: the Sun Yat-sen 
Republic and how it was lost: ways of the West 
take hold but ancient hardships cling; Chiang 
Kai-shek's break with Communists and victory 
over warlords; a nation reunified 
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Geography lesson by Gemini II; the earth 
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Trallbreaker of the Deeps 

Willard Bascom — part Columbus, part Barnum — 
explores and exploits the seas. By Paul O'Neil 

Debonair Rex Plays Dr. Dollttle 

The beloved M.D. of children's fiction is brought 
to the screen by Rex Harrison. The author's son 
tells of a visit by his dude dad. By Colin Lofting 
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A now movie, photographed in Englan<l and hasod on the fanioiifi 
Doctor DoMtllo h<M)ki4 written hy the hite Hugh Lofting, is the siih- 
jei't of a story in ihi.s issue. It is followed hy an artirle about Lofting, 
written hy his oldest son. Colin. .\ seeond son. Christopher, wIhi is a 
l.IFK rejiorter, recently went to Knglanil to watch his father's work 
being iihned and sent us the following re|K)rt: 

Castle Coinltp. liiifilanil. Jo the sc-outs sent over here by 20tli On- 
turv-Kox to find a place t<» make the movie based on my father's books, 
the lovely little village of Castle (^ouibe seemed just about ideal. 

The stories of the books were set in a small, my tliical > illuge named 
Puddlehy-on-the-Marsh. circa 1810. Castle 
Condu*. for all its thousand vears. still lin- 
gers in that era. Onrr voted "Britain's pret- 
tiest village." it lias a single, narrow, wind- 
ing street and rusti<> obi buitilings. and 
there is a trout stream, cros.sed by a rough- 
lieu n stone hrirlge at the bottom of the hill. 

The place, in fact, bears an uncanny re- 
sendilance to Hugh Lolting's illustrations. 
Some changes, of course, would have to be 
made. The unsiglitiv TV antemias woidd 
have to go — they < ould be piped into a sin- 
gle community antenna— and a "seawall" 
woulil have to he built along the stream. 
'I'lie Doctor would need a |X)rt from which 
to sail for foreign lands. 

Permission was obtained without much 
tremble, and the Fox crews set to work; 
most of the townspeople were hap[>y to 

have all those big s|>enders in their midst. But then a minority group, 
known as the "antis," emerged to light the idea. They argued that the 
publicity would ruin the peaeefid village forever. They were sure that 
Fox would never live up to its promise to remove the retaining wall. 
And, considering the setting, they were surprisingly violent, .lust be- 
fore the sh(M>ting started, lire Ixmihs were planted near the bated wall. 
One uent off, starling a small lire, and a man named Sir Kanulpli 
Twislcton-Vl ykcliain-Fiennes was arrested and charged with ars<m. 
.\nother bigger bimih, placed near a shed fdled with fuel oil. was for- 
tunately a dud. 'I"he next night a wine merchant. Christopher kn.ght. 
was arrested for trying to |ndl down the harbor's sandbag dam. Fox 
went <m shooting. 

The antis harassed the Fox oflicials with nuisance phone calls, and 
even got the Royal Fine .\rl Commi.ssiem to investigate the whole 
afl'air. Vi hen the commissi<m came out on their side, rcjKirting that 
the lilni crews' work was destroying "much of the beauty of the vil- 
lage," it l(K)ked as though the antis lia<l w<m the day. Hut the movie- 
makers had taken eountermeasures. They had u.sed many villagers 
as extras. And for one of the crowd .scenes in the picture they hire<l the 
entire village school, including the heailmaster, to come and appear 
in the movie. The children were thrilled and would even have volun- 
teered their services. The pay they received was a welc<mie bonus and 
wouhl buy their Christmas presents. But best of all was a mammoth 
lunch of fish 'n' chips and, later, afterilo<jn tea served in a big tent. 
There were plentv of anti chihlrcn in that tent, but by the time the 
party was over, the ayes hail it. 
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EDITORIALS 



Caribbean Precedent for 



Onr Role in Afsia 



Serrelary -General U Thant greeted the 
21st U.IS. General Assembly with an un- 
usually gloomy annual report. "The inter- 
national |M>litiral situation has not im- 
proved. The cloud over Vietnam has grown 
larger . . . tensions have been height- 
cnetl," etc. The Pope supported the ap- 
prehensive mood with a cry to stop the war 
lest a "more disastrous calamity" overtake 
us. Similar appeals from less disinterested 
sources may be exjiccted as the Assembly 
meetings pro<-eed. The L .S., as the leading 
belligerent member, will seem to be the 
increasingly isolated target of the mount- 
ing pressures for peace. 

Is world [)eace all that precarious, and is 
U.S. belligerence really the main threat 
to it :" L Thant says that the issue of Viet- 
namese survival cannot l>c resolved by 
force "but by patience and understand- 
ing." Yet U Thant's own report paid in- 
direct tribute to the fact that force has its 
victories loo. 

The only episode of the year to w hicli he 
was able to appiv the word "gratifying"' 
w as the end uf the civil war in the Domini- 
can Republic. But it was the massive infu- 
sion of U.S. Marines, soon joined by other 
contingents of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, that stop[)ed that war. sta- 
bilized the country, ami enabled the Do- 
minican |M-(>ple to elect a civilian regime. 
The last units of the O.A.S. peace force 
have jusi tiptoed away from the island 
and left it in the promising hands of Presi- 
dent Halaguer. If the promise is kept, this 
episode w ill have to be credited not only to 
"patience and understanding*' but also to 
willingness to apply superior force in a 
good cause when — and no longer than — it 
was needed. 



Tb 



. be Dominican example should be stud- 
ied by the prophets of doom in Vietnam. 
Kven some nonpacifist American Demo- 
crats, such as former While House aides 
Kicliard Goodwin and Arthur Schlesingcr 
Jr., have begun to share U Thant's fore- 
boiling that the escalation w ill have no end. 
Schlesinger accuses the President of "pil- 
ing on all forms of power without regard to 
the nature of the threat." 

It is true that Vietnam has become a 
major war, with a million men (310,000 
of them Americans) under arms on Sai- 
gon's side alone. It is true thai il is a bru- 
tal war, wilh civilian cus4iallies, some of 
them intlicled unintcnIionalU b\ Ameri- 
can forces. It is also an unpopular war 



which almost everybody, not only in the 
U.N. but in W ashington, would like to sec 
at an end. 

What is not true is that because the 
war has grown larger, "it will grow larger 
slill" (GfKMlwin). The intensification of 
our military effort has not caused any 
shift in our strictlv limited war aims: there 
is no need to "recover our cool" (Schlesin- 
ger) since we have not lost our cool or 
the |K>litical control of our military means. 
Ambas»a<lor Goldberg has again made 
this clear in his U.N. offer to suspend the 
bombings in North Vietnam if Hanoi will 
""take corrcsponfling steps." 0»ir commit- 
ment is still a limited one: to preserve 
South Vietnam from a Communist ag- 
gression disguise:! as civil war. 

Some critics object to our alliance with 
the Saigon government, w hich Schlesinger 
insultingly calls "Marshal Ky's gimcrack, 
bullyboy, get-rich-quick regime." That 
ground of dissent is less relevant since 
Sept. II. All recent Saigon governments, 
even during their revolving-door |)eriod, 
have symbolized the determination of the 
South Vietnamese to resist Communism. 
But the Ky regime has now conducted a 
national election, screened but not rigged, 
in the midst of a war. An impressive turn- 
out of 80% of the registered voters elected 
1 17 delegates (from 5.30 candidates) to a 
constituent assembly w hose job, when they 
meet this week, will be to start writing a 
new Vietnamese constitution. The result 
was not only a rebuff to the Vietcong but 
evidence that the Vietnamese |)cople want 
a legitimate and representative govern- 
ment with a clear bill of rights — a long 
step toward a new Asian democrat'y. 

Asian demrM*racv will also need more of 
the economic aid and social improvement 
promised by Ky's "revolutionary develop- 
ment" program. The U.S. — and .'52 other 
nations — has been quietly helping this 
"other war" against homelessness, infla- 
tion, illiteracy, poverty and disease. Mar- 
shal Ky's regime takes this political obliga- 
tion seriously and can be exjjected to con- 
vey it to the coming civilian government. 

The |)olltical war in Vietnam, in short, 
is beginning to make progress even as the 
military war is going our way. The |>oliti- 
cal is of course the more crucial war in the 
long run. The answer to Communism in 
Asia, and the only stable formula for con- 
taining Chinese or any other aggression, 
is the growth of healthy. inde|)endcnt, 
self-governing nationhootls. such as the 
Vietnamese people and the Dominicans 
have clearU shown they want. The Amer- 
ican role is to help give them their chance 
at it, and then bring oar troops borne. 



Unmarried 
People Are 

Overtaxed 



A loud new broadside against all the 
discriminations, inequities and pref- 
erential treatments in our federal 
tax structure has just been fired. It 
is a book called Federal Tax Poliey, 
by Joseph A. Pechman. Director of 
Economic Studies for the Brookings 
Institution. 

Pechman focuses on those who 
make out too well under the tax laws 
and those w ho suffer as a result. And 
nobody, he savs, suffers quite so bad- 
ly — and unj usti v — as one group nor- 
mally considered carefree: immar- 
rie I taxpayers. 

The standard personal exemption, 
says Pechman, is unfair to single per- 
sons. This exemption is supposed to 
help offset the expense of raising 
children. But parents, especially 
those with large families, are permit- 
ted to pile up exemptions beyond 
the relative needs of their house- 
holds. It is often assumed that two 
live twice as expensively as one. Not 
at all, insists Pechman. Studies show 
that two live only IH times as ex- 
pensively as one and a family of four 
generally lives on only twice the av- 
erage budget of a single person. 

By somewhat the same erroneous 
reasoning, married couples, even 
though childless, are alloweil to split 
their income and get taxed at lower 
rates. Pechman maintains that this 
amounts to an undeserved windfall, 
especially for families w hose incomes 
exceed living expenses. 

Pechman's stand on this point is 
proof of his objectivity. He himself 
is married and has two children. Aft- 
er giving his thoughts on single tax- 
payers to a Senate committee, he 
said: "In addition to the usual dis- 
claimer that my views do not neces- 
sarify represent those of the organiza- 
tion that employs me, I should also 
say that they do not represent the 
views of my wife." 
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Put your hand over the gray half 
and see how much younger I look 




Cover the gray hair in tlic photo and the 
years go. Cover the dark hair and the years 
come chiniping back. 

Vouns;/ old/young/okl/ young/old/' young/ 
old— it liuppcns over\- time you sliift your hand. 
Which goes to prove just one thing. Gray hair 
makes you look older. And dark hair makes you 
look yoimger. 

But we suspect you'\ e known that all along. 
Then how come yon ilichi't do something about 
it before now? 

We suspect you know (lie answer to that one, 
too. 

The emi)arrassment. 

The embarrassment of having to stand in a 
crowded drugstore and ask for a bottle of 
women's haircoloring "for-uh-your wife." 

The embarrassment of having friends (and 
unfriends) kid you about it— "Hey, fellows, look 
—Charley dyed his liair." 

.•\ud finalK'. there was the biggest embarrass- 
ment oF all-the funny feeling that doing .some- 
thing to your gray was too flashy, too "show 
biz," not for a "regular fellow." 



GREAT Day - Fof Men 

Well, let's take the last worry first, liecause if 
we ciui get you o\er that one. we ha\e a new 
product that solves all the nihrr prohlcins. (It's 
called "Great Day!' From Clairol Researcli. 
More about it later.) 

More Men Than You ITiink 

it may have been tnie ten years ago that only 
a few actors colored their hair. Bui since then a 




minor, and somewhat surprising, revolution has 
taken place. Today it's estimated that over 
2,000,000 men from all walks of life have broken 
with tradition and ha\ e done something about 
their gray hair— bankers, farmers, longshore- 
men, teachers and police officers do it. Without 
blushing. 

They all have one thing in common: they 
don't want to look old before their time. 

No Embarrassment 

Now, finally there's a product ik'signed espe- 
cially for men— a product that won't embarrass 
you in any way. Great Day . Witli Great Day a 
man can return his graying hair to a soft, rich, 
natural-looking color in the privacy of his own 
bathroom, or have it done in any good barber- 
shop. Without any of the worries. 

We Give It To You Straight 

Great Day works like a shampoo. Once every 
two weeks or so, you pour it on—straifiju from 
the bottle. (No mixing.) Lather it in, let it sit, 
rinse it off. No complications. Leave it on a few 
minutes each time, and you color tlie gray grad- 
ually. If you want to take the plunge all at once, 
just leave it on longer before rinsing. 

Nobody Notices 

Great Day doesn t change your natural hair 
color. It only works on the gray. The change is 
subtle, .\mazingly, even though you're very 
conscious of what you've done, experience has 
shown that most people don't even notice the 
difference in color. Only the effect. "Say, 
Charley, you look great. Did you lose weight or 
something?" 

Your Pillow Wont Talk 

Great Day goes insiile your gray hair shafts. 
So it can't rid) off on your collar, or on the pil- 
low. It contains no peroxide in any form. It 
doesn't harm your hair in any way. (Actually, it 
leaves your hair in better condition.) It doesn't 
affect the texture of your hair at all. But just by 
making it darker, it does make it look somewhat 
fuller. (Nobody will mind that extra benefit.) 

Great Day is made by Clairol, the world's 
leading authority on women's haircoloring. 
Now, after years of laboratory work and thou- 
sands of tests on gray-haired men, Clairol can 
say. "Hair color so natural only his barber 
knows for sure.' "" And unless yonr barber ap- 
plied it to your hair himself, even he won't be 
absolutely certain. 

Muster up your courage a little— and do 
something about your gray hair. 

It's nice to look young. 
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Take Charge... Move 



Any time. Anywhere. The '67 Chrysler takes charge, 
hi the way it looks. 
In the way it goes. 

It moves when you touch it. Stops when you nudge 
it. Put it in a curve it's all there. A good feeling. 

Its optional 440 TNT V-8 is the biggest in the 
price class, as are the brakes. A perfect balance. 

A new energy-absorbing steering column is 
standard. So are many other safety features. 

Whatever the situation, Chrysler takes charge. 

There's a new 3-in-l front seat for some models. 
Room for three when you need it. Converts to individ- 





Illuitratfed above, Itie Newipo't Custom 3-Door Ha'dtop in Sco'ch Red. Tu"e m Bob Hope and Int Ch'yUc T^cat'e m cole, Wednesdays. NBC-TV, 
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Lially adjustable seats for two. And the passenger's 
side reclines. 

A Flow-Through ventilation system changes the 
air up to 4 times a minute— with the windows closed. 

Something else about Chrysler. 

Four Cho'sler Newport models are now priced just 
a few dollars a month more than the most popular 
smaller cars, comparably equipped. 

If you've been looking for a winner, a genuine Take 
Charge automobile, check the '67 Chr>'sler. It's it. 



CHRYSLER 





CHRYSLER DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



Great new now- look: 




The Softly-Buffed 

Eace 



LLquid 'Touch & Glow' gives it. A misty, delicate 

sheen (without shine!) A fragile flick of color. 
Uncanny coverage-yet your skin feels naked nude. 

Have it with Revlon's famous makeup-in-moisture! 



■TV 
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\\T\at's happening at Mercury for 1967? 
Total newness is happeniitg. Two entirely, 
new series: the Marquis (shown) an<$^ 
the Brougham. 28 interpretations of the 
Man's Car in all — each designed to satisf>- 
a man's needs in size, power, ride, conven- 
ience, and protection. And there's Cougar 
excitement in every one. For another ex- 
ample of the Man's Car, please turn page. 



—/lie^icaAi/ 



Marquis • Brougham • Park Lane • Montclair • Monterey 
Cyclone • Caliente • Capri • Comet 202 • Cool new Cousar 
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■ MafvW^p^iiSnt^yrith optiouiaitGT- Perfbrfnauce Git»fap 



A man^s l^nd of action from 'Mercury ^ the Man's Car! 



The Man's Car for men who like their action big! You sense 
this the moment you take the wheel. It's hefty. Wood-grained. 
Gives a man that "in charge" feeling. The bucket seats are 
man-sized. With GT options, this Mercury Cyclone offers 
every feature a performance man looks for: ■ 4^arb 390 cubic 
inch V-8 ■ Dual exhausts ■ Heavy-duty running gear — shocks, 
springs, stabilizer bar, the works! Other options include: ■ 



fade-resistant power disc brakes and ■ His-and-Her Select-Shift 
Merc-O-Matic (lets a man run it through the gears, lets his wife 
leave it in automiatic). And, remember, this is the Man's Car 

r/performancel ^ m^^i£^jC44A4/ 

Cyclone. Come j^g^quij . Brougham . Park Lane • Montclair • Monterey 
drive one now! Cyclone • Caliente • Capri . Comet 202 • Cool new Cougar 



Marquis 
Cyclone • 



Brougham • Park Lane > Montclair • Monterey 
Caliente • Capri > Comet 202 • Cool new Cougar 
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BOOK REVIEW 



A Master* s 
Voice in the 
fVildemesH 



THE AWAKENING LAND 

by Conrad Richter 
[Alfred A Knopf. Inc.) $7.95 



_hei-c arr iii ill*' liliTuliir*' «>f the 
world li'^^ work^ of historical fiction 
that make the reader feel that the 
\vrit4T iiiiisl ha\e \h'vi\ a uitiieHK lo 
what lie dcHcrihes: he uat* actually 
there and came hack — a traiirtinigrat- 
ed soul — to tell the story. 

Conrad Kichter s Tfw ittakrninfi 
IaiiuI is such a work. It originally ap- 
peared as three NoUunes: Thr Trpcs 
in l*)4(t. Thr Hchh in 1<JU>. and The 
Toivn. which was the I'ulit/er prize 
novel of loril , 

The Inakftiiufi ImiuI is the first 
vohune to I'onlain. in one place, all 
three of these related hooks, and it 
inav non al last l>c fidU reeo<rni%cd 



aR the niasterpitMT it is. When one 
rereads them one can seareeK l>elie\e 
that talent and resear<-h alone could 
ha\e recreated this \as( panorama of 
American life in the far wililerness »tf 
the ()!ii<i territory . The reader actual- 
ly liv(^ will) Worth l.uckelt. the 
mighty hunler. his wife .|ar\ and his 
fi\e children anioii<: the "hi^ hulti's" 
— a life xo primitive that a pic4'e of 
hreud was an unohlainalile luxury 
and salt was "mightv dear to ha\e 
on the |al)le hut for nu'di<-ine." Hear 
firease was used for c*M>king. 

W h\ did l.uckctt. an Anu'rican of 
Indian desecnl. leave I'eiuisv K ania 
for the wilderness;' Be<ausc he was a 
**w<mmIs\"' with an "itchv fiMil." Me 
loved his gun more than his wife, "an 
old vwMuan of M" wh<t died r)f con- 
sumption and loneliness. \\ hen their 
daughter SuHe v\as lost in the v\(K^ds. 
\\ or ill deserted al together and his 
ohiest daughter Savward U'came tlie 
head of tlie family. She is the pro- 
tagonlsl of this magnifieeni v\ork and 
ii\ es I hrough it from ehililluMHl lo 
atUimportant old age. 

Tragcilics overtook ihe Ijicki'lls. 
One of the girls went olT vsith her 
sister (penny's hushand and vanL^hcd 
forever. \\ vitt. the onlv male child, 
a hunter like his father, also ilisap- 
peared. Hul Sa^ward slaved in ihc 
cahin her father had hnill and nun*- 
rifd a "eolilarv" lawyer h) the name 



of IWtius who gave up Ins profession 
ami left Boston to Itecome a hermit 
in the wild vwmmIs. lie ran av\av on his 
wediling night from shyness hut he 
returned in the curK hinirs and the 
hride suggested he lake a hath in the 
wash trough, "non't \ou reckon von 
helter wash that dirt ofl' hcforc von 
git in vour ImmI?" she asked. In re- 
ptv he (piolcd in his hest K(»ston ac- 
i'cnt: "Let s not Itt the uuirriage of 
true mimls admit impediment." 

H ow ihe terrifving forests gave 
wa\ lo fields and pastures and how a 
tow n calleil \mericus grev« aroumt 
Sav ward's cahin is the storv of this 
epic. The historv of the Lucketis is. 
in its wav. a hislor\ of Vmerica. (!on- 
rad Kii'hter s knf)W ledge of the fauna 
and flora of this land antl its folklore, 
anil his |MTfect ear for the speech (d 
its charai'ters ashunuls the reader 
again ami again, lie tells his tale in 
clear and vigorous images, not from 
the vantage |K>inl of the v^riter. Init 
from vti t hill I he prol agonists : The 
v\ater lookt*d dark as old \ irginia 
lohaceo. Her eves were as hine an<l 
straight as whortleherries. A piece of 
hread white as moose milk. Solenni 
as a hoppv toad. Tongue-tieil as a 
I roil t . 

Kielitcr has the courage t<i a\oid 
fashionahle ps\ chologi/.ing and the 
motivation of events which are cither 



self-underslcMid or cannot he ex- 
plained. Vs a writer he has all tlu* old- 
fashioned virtues: he imparts infor- 
mation, tells a story, and he is rooted 
in the tradilimi of his country. Of 
course, it is imp<»ssihle for such a 
panoramic novel as this to possesH 
the deep individualit v and the ten* 
sion one finds in the great character- 
evploring works of. sav. a DosIim-v- 
skv. Portraying the complexities of 
character is not Mr. Uiehter's pri- 
marv pur|H>sc. nor is il his strongest 
[Miinl. Take, for example, the |N»r- 
trait of Savwaril's son Chancev. who 
heconu-s an eilitor in (iineinnali anil 
wlio epitomizes the weakness ami 
selfis-hness of the new generation. 
Merc Mr. Kichler has an ax to grind. 
It i> ohv ions that he prefers the old 
pioneers, and heeause of it his slOe 
hecomes less sure, less eonv ineiiig. 
But he regains his sure jMiwer in the 
descriptifui of Savwanl's last illness. 

I'hf tivaiif'nin^ Lttml would he a 
great novel in anv literalure. While 
man\ flimsv novels were, on piihliea- 
tion. heing heralded as saviors of 
American literature and were just as 
s<M»n forgotten. (_)f>nrad Hichtcr. with 
patience and tlignitv. was Imilding a 
literarv edifice that will endure. 

\saac Bashe\f is Singer is the author 
of The Slave. Satan in Goray and 
the recent In My Father's Court. 



_6|/ Inane Hanheeis Siayer 



MOVIE REVIEW 

A Fine, 
F(t in ilySii^e 
Enterprine 



GYPSY GIRL with Hayley Mills 



Th 



1... title could not iM-more faluoufi 
or misleading. There arc n<» h4)i-ld(M>d- 
cd passions, ancient curses, nivsleri- 
om kidnapings. not even so much as 
a flamenco dance in (iv/tsv Girl. 1 1 is, 
instead, a sensitive sludv of a child't; 
iiu»ocenl oWession with ileath. her re- 
lations with a community that fears 
her strangeness, ami her ultimate re- 
leafie from her olwession through the 
acctilent of love. It is hotli original 
ill its theme and refreshinglv ilircet 
ill the \\a\ il handh-s it. In the good 
taste and sense of its writing. <lirer- 
tion and acting, in the noii-gv]>8y 
spell it <'asls, it is one of the season's 
more affecting fdms. 

(ivpsv (iirl is a familv enterprise, 
starring I lav lev Mills in a script co- 
aulhored l>y her mother, Mary Ha}- 



lev Bell, and direclcil hy her father, 
,|ohn Mills, allofwhotn have sensihiv 
conspired to hold their film to a s<-ulc 
a familv can easilv hanille. The set- 
ting is an Knglish village, ihe charac- 
ters are few and the plot. th(Migh in- 
tricate to recount, is straiglitf()rwanl. 
crvstallinc in its motivations and in- 
telligcntlv willing to stretdi pridm- 
hililv up to hut never lM>votid the 
hreaking point. It lUu^ so not for tlic 
sake of sensation hut rallu'r to stress 
its essential qualitv. which is that of 
a tale sudi as oM men lell in rural 
lounging places, the kind of storv 
that is motivated lUil liv thetr desire 
lo gossip hut rather hv their uv^e of 
the infinitude of small strangenesses 
the human world citntains. 

The situation is that Hrvdie W hilc 
(MIhs Mills) once witnessed thc<lealli 
of a plavinate in a shooting accident 
in which siie v\as also vw>imdeil. Now 
an amnesiac and somewhat relariled. 
she has U'l'tmie a pariah to most of 
the lovwi's adults hut an enchaiitcil 
creattne to their chihircii. The death 
of soini' pel rahhits reav\aki'ns ihc 
faseinalion v\ith death thai has inter- 
mittenlly preoccupied her. ami she 
founds a cemetery for ail tlu' animal 
'"deaders" of the village. The other 
kitis ■■nthusiastieallv join the project 
lull il reav\akens ailiilt unease over 
Brydic s continued presence. 



]n effert driven from tbcix>minuni- 

ly. she is rescued from <lrowiiing in a 
woodland stream hv a g>|>sv lM>y 
(Ian Mc.^^hane) win* has Immmi hover- 
ing niv sterioiislv alMiut. an carlh- 
hound guardian angel, full of strange 
fri'ts and odd angers — and just as 
much a mistrusted outsider as Brv- 
die. In the end she is given a choice 
liet ween heing iiistilutiotiali/iMl or 
marrv ing her inarticulately lov ing 
protector, 

^ ery well then, this is olivioiisly 
a siiiiph' tale of simple hearts and 
rninds grappling with matters that 
seem rather simple to an audience ac- 
ciistome<l to a greater degree of com- 
picxitv in IkiiIi their lives and their 
films. W hat — hevond tlie tmfumiliar- 
ity of its material — accfmnis for the 
wav the movie worms its wav into 
your consciousness and thereafter 
tugs vuth such pleasant insistence at 
iiK'morv ? 

There is. to hegin v»ilh. Director 
Mills's fine sense of the pastoral m<M>d. 
captured with careful, e«>niforlal)le 
color camera work, and his shrewd, 
quiet eve for rustic tvpes. Comhined, 
these ipialilies give this film an casv. 
delicatelv halaiiced iialuralism which 
a iTiidiT director could easilv liave 
s|H>iled. 

Then ihei-c is the authentieilv of 



TIavlev Mills's |>erforinance. I here Is 
Mime thing in h<'r that has resisted 
ll(»llv wood's attempts to liirti her iiilo 
a eonv cntionallv cute and kookie ad- 
olescent anil which eauses her to re- 
spond verv slronglv lo the <'haMciigc 
of (Kirtraving the genuinelv odd chilil. 
as she did in YVger Ituv atu\ The i '.hulU 
Cunh'n. She knov>s thai in llic dis- 
liirhed initui there resides truth. Im- 
iiior and those |m>o1s of strange calm- 
ness that an* creatcil when conscious- 
ness is slreK'licd as far out as it can 
go. 

Finallv. th*' Millses liave resisleil 
al everv lurn the leniplation l<i <'oii- 
verl their small miracle into a larger 
one. Thev arecmilent to shov\ us that 
misfits. t(M). can find love and hiiild 
lives on it. and that is enough for 
them. There is no iinplication hi'ie i»f 
divine inlcrv cnlion. marvelous cures 
or even an especially golden fnliirc. 
In short. Cvftsv (til l is a film with v )*ry 
lillle fashionahle resonance alMiut it. 

I nainhiguous. it will not support 
much exploration of its ineaiiings or 
iiianv generalii^ing speculations alK>ut 
the nature of the human condition. 

I I i^ nicrelv what it is — an atypical 
film ahiMit atvpi<-al people living 
ill what is ni>w an atypical eiiviroii- 
inenl. But il is also, as movies run to- 
dav. atvpieally honest, modest and 
humane. 

hy Kiehaitl Sehiehel 
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Gamani 



By Chevrolet 



Ybu^ been waiting for a Giievraiet iike tills. Now ifs here. 



Camaro 

It's the long-hooded, tuck-tailed driving 
machine from Chevrolet. Every Camaro 
comes with Strato- bucket front seats for driver 
and friend, plush carpeting, a fully synchronized 
3-speed transmission, a 140-hp Six that 
knows what gas costs and makes the most of it. 
Every Camaro has all these safety features, 
too : dual master cylinder brake system with 
warning light, GM-developed energy-absorbing 
steering column, four-way hazard warning 
flasher, folding front seat back latches and more. 



Camaro Rally Sport 

Headlights lurk behind that sophisticated black 
grille on a Camaro RS. Touch a switch and 
panels slide away. Touch again— now you see 
them, now you don't. If you're the sort who 
just can't leave well enough alone, order 
the custom interior in whichever of seven colors 
you like best, a Strato-back front seat that 
looks like buckets but seats three, 8-track 
stereo tape system. AM/FM multiplex stereo 
radio, center console with shifter right at hand, 
a vinyl roof cover for the coupe. 



Camaro SS 350 

The bulging louver-styled hood and wide stripe 
banding the grille warn you : inside's the 
exclusive 350-cu.-in. V8, 295 hp ! Put that on 
Camaro's flat-cornering wide stance: add 
front disc brakes, special suspension, 4-speed 
gearbox, special instrumentation and you've got 
yourself a sporting machine. If you don't 
want quite that much Camaro. ask your 
Chevrolet dealer for the 275-hp V8, the 155-hp 
Six, Powerglide or whatever. 
After all. Camaro's your idea of a car. 



alerlal 
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We do. 

We in America need every leader we can get. 

Our country is rich, it has resources. But it takes 

leaders to make wise use of 

resources, manf)ower, and human skills. 

The colleges educate most leaders, but they are facing 
rising costs and increasing enrollments. 

The colleges need classrooms, science facilities, 
libraries and — above all — more good teachers. 

If we want the colleges to help us, we must help them. 

It's everybody's concern, 

so — Give to the college of your choice. 

COLLEGE IS AMERICA'S BEST FRIEND 




How Tt Wan 
in the 
Happy Oftyn 
of Humbuff 

THE MASTER MAGICIANS 

by Walter Gibson (Doubleday) $4.50 

1 novor M II erriiui ii ii I Uc iln^a I 
|nill i'i»iars from l\w %%hisk(*rs of IVi'si- 
ilt'iK (^runt. Itiit 1 <ii<l st*r ihv (^ri*al 
TliiirKtoi) li\pt)oli/.r ()ir ilaitiM I'l'tii- 
i-t'ss Kaniac la\ \\vr out HiitT ah a 
plank on a i-fxich anil roniiiiand lirr In 
rise in niid-air in (^rantl Kapiilri. Mirh. 

For nu*. at II. thai was a hi'ad) 
niplit. I \mmU on slape uilli a clrlrjia- 
(ion of inrn \sho wrro in\it<Ml to in- 
s|MTl "iU'in snprrnu' in\^*U'ry of ihc 
apes." A tou^li Ininrli of nnifomicil 
(TuardH Iienled ua inlo lini'n on rarli 
siile of the airltume ]>rinr<>^»t. aiwl 
'I'linrslon warned us thai any snddni 
noise or iiioxcmrnl "nuphl jolt tin* 
litllf lad\ ont of her dt-rp trancr anil 
rrnlan<<:('r lirr life." I hardly dared 
hrealhr. evon though I knru il uai* a 
trick. .\iid all m\ life sinre, I've han- 
kered to kiiou how the Iriek worked. 
Now in Waller (illisonV new lKM)k. 
7/i(' Master Mofiivian. the >eerel is 
out. riuir»iton. il M-ent^. hou<:ht the 
art from aiutther frreat wi/.ard. IIurr\ 
Keltar. and — well, u hook review 
shouldn't t/iw too miieli uwa\. 

(Fihscm's hook explores the eariM-rs 
and explains sinne major trieks of nine 
famnuf nia^irians. This, however, is 
tiol the usual how-lo-df> it uia<;ie 
lMM>k. (>thsr>n. who has written many 
te<-hnieal Iomu-h on ma>;ie and has 
traveled ami worked with ahnost all 
the ;:reat lu^^liliers, diM's not tell in 
full, for example, how \imi ran make 
\our wife vanish lhrou>:h a mirror, as 
HermaiHi did in tiis st\lish J aiiilv 
Inir illusion. Hut in tliree splendid 
illustrations (>il)Son shows \ on the 
•general principle. an<l that ou<:lit to 
hold most f>f us. 

Siuiilarlv. we are told in Itriet how 
Thurslon vanished a sports ear: how 
Seotland'in I'rofessor Anderson, hetter 
known as % izardof the North. p<mred 
an emiless suppiv of diflerent drinks 
from f>ne Ivottle. a ltd how llnudini 
escaped after liein;; lowen*d lieadKrst 
into a water-filled fjlass eahinet. I se- 
fnl things to know, all of iheni. 

Cihson is l»esl at evoking the ail- 
venlure^ of the hig-linie Merlins with 
all their mishaps, feuds and flights to 
glorv . Back in the days when wiz- 



ards traxeled liv wagon, vonng Roh- 
iTt-lloudin. vnIio was to Iw-mme ihe 
father of stage magic, lost ahnost all 
of his uieehanieal mar\ els heeause 
his hrakes gave vsav and he crashe<l 
dow idiill into a hay cart. L ndismayed. 
he soon rose so high in Paris lhal in 
1816 he was cooking omelets in lM>r- 
rov\ed hats for King Kouis l*hili|)pe. 
\liont the sanu' tinu', The W izard of 
the \orlh was hamlxMizling t,)ueen 
\ ictoria at Balmoral <>astle with hiA 
KKing (ruiiiea Pig. Some years later 
an i )hio v\ arhx'k. The (>reat Ray- 
mond, was invited to perform hefore 
King Kdward \II. HaMUond wai« 
ahoul to do a trick with a pre-ar- 
range<l deck of eartls when the canny 
king, a magte huff himself, asked if 
lie coidd sludllc the cards. Ilorrifiitl, 
KaMuond had no choie<' hut to hanil 
the deck o\er. anil franlicallv iM'gin 
to vMxidcr vUiat nev^ trick he could 
suhstitute. With astounded relief, he 
watched the king give the deck a 
false shiiille. a magician's ruse which 
doesn't upset the or<ter of cards, and 
went (Ml v\ith liis trick, trading sly 
grins with his roval conspirator. 

Magic around the turn of the cen- 
tiirv. v\l)ich vtas a hevilav for hum- 
hug, had a delectahle andiiguily. Il 
gave off a frank iHlor of fraud. ^ el lo 
inanv superstitious souls who were 
willing lo lielicve that the magician 
was in league v^ith I.ucifer. it provid- 
eil an exciting whiff of sulphur and 
hrimstone. Also. magicians wcresome- 
tinies thought to ha\e access to (se- 
cret scientific knowledge. Iloudiii. in 
fact, used an electric telegraph in a 
mind-reading act. and performeil 
other miracles w ilh elect romagneta 
and livdrogen gas. 

ihson's iKMik vvill he like catnip 
to the thousands of erstwhile Ikiv- 
eonjurors. v\ho. like inxself. used to 
hiittonhole anylKHly lo "pick a card, 
watch earefullv. " And il will pleast; 
those spectalor-t\ |M's who miss the 
nldiime illusion shows, which are still 
thriving in S>nth America and South 
Africa, hut are I'XiiiH-t now in the l .S. 

On aliui>st evervlwMlv Thv MasU'r 
Mofiician.s will cast some s]>ell. I liked 
liesi the chapter on a mild-mannered 
\ev^ ^ ork (*onjnror iianu'fl BilK Itoh- 
inson. \\\w \f\ an ikIiI run of events 
found himself in Loiuloii. There he 
changed his name to (!hung l.ing .^'oo 
in imitation of a far-famed (^hin<t>e 
v\t/.ard named 4 billing l.ing Foo. The 
British mistook (Ihimg for (^hing. and 
(!himg — in Oriental disguise — rea|>ed 
a sensational success imtil (filing 
turned up Ut denounee his imitator. 
The British presto. lo\ing all ihis Ito- 
gus liokii»-pokus. headliiietl their sto- 
rie*: "(^an Foo Fool Soo? W ill Soo 
Sue Foo';*" 

by T'om PvUleaux 

LIFE Theater Editor 
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Want big load space 
plus top maneuverability? 




Just one place to turn: Ford SupeiVan! 



Feature for feature, no other van has 
so much going for it — so many 
plusses going for you ! 

Space: A full foot and a half 
longer than standard vans. Ford's 
SuperVan adds another 38 cubic feet 
of cargo-hauling, profit-boosting 



space to every trip you make. 

Maneuverability: In, out, and 
around! With a 90-inch wheelbase, 
SuperVan boasts a tight 37-foot 
turning diameter— turns in the same 
circle as smaller capacity vans. 

Accessibility: Doors! Up to eight 



of them let you load and unload fast. 

Power: Choice of 170-cu.-in. Six 
or, for those heavy cargo jobs, an 
optional 240-cu.-in. Six. Both avail- 
able with economical manual or auto- 
matic transmission. 

Add 'em up: Space, maneuvera- 



bility, accessibility, power. ..they 
total new economy, new and better 
service for your customers. Sec this 
great Econoline series .. .America's 
most popular 
vans -at your 

Ford dealer. ^^K^tV^'^ 




FORD ECONOLINE 

VAN AND SUPERVAN 



BOTH TURN 
IN THE SAME 
37' CIRCLE 
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It's the Hammond that turns the family on 



No other instrument oHers so much music— 
and is so easy to learn! 

A llimimond Ori;;in makes music lun lor ihc 
whole family right from ihe slarl. Because a 
Hammond brings out the music in you like no 
other instrument. 

Play a Hammond and almost right a«ay you 
sound good. Make real music with just one lin- 
ger. Create beautiful sound with just one hand. 
Add a few left-hand chords, and play everything 
from classical to popular tunes. 

There's always new excitement when you're 



play ing a Hamnuind Organ. I'ush a tab. you're 
strumming a guitar. I'ush another, you're play- 
ing a violin. And with Hammond's exclusive 
drawbars you create literally thousands more 
sounds than any other organ. 

Your Hammond Organ dealer can show you 
why only a Hammond gives you such musical 
variety. Just ask him. And while you're there, 
ask about his low budget terms. Find out just 
how easy it is to give your family the enjoyment 
of a Hammond Organ. 

It's fun to have a Hammond in the home. 




Model Mill Kkh. 
hand-ruhhcU wainul 
in cl;is'<ic tr;ulition;il 
Mylinii. l-or free c;il;i- 
log of olhcr modcK 
in :i wide r:in^c of 
siyk's .ind finishes, 
see your dealer or 
write Il.imrnond {>r- 
Linn ( omp.inx. l>epl. 

.t:iiii w , jjivcrscy 
.V^e .C'hieafio. Illinois 
(.llh.'M. I'riecs slarl as 
low as $59.1. 
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You couldn't beat Gl insur- 
ance. If you were in the serv- 
ice, you were able to get a 
$10,000 life insurance policy 
for practically peanuts. 
(Uncle Sam was picking up 
part of the tab.) 

Where can a civilian get 
that kind of deal today? 

Not from us. Not from any 
insurance company. None of 
us can match the deal Uncle 
Sam handed out. 

But we can give you the 
next best deal. 

Let's say you're a 32-year- 
old married man with a 
couple of kids. On your in- 
come, you can't afford to put 
a lot of money into insurance 
right now, but you can't 
afford to be without a lot of 
protection right now, either. 

Well, we can give you 
$30,000 worth of decreas- 
ing term insurance for not 
even $10 a month. 



Remember 
What a good 
deal Gl 
insurance was? 




well, we've got 
the next 
best thing. 



policy ever developed. It has 
a slew of options built into it. 
That way, as your needs 
change, your policy can 
change. 

It isn't accidental that 
Occidental has the best term 
insurance policies in the 
business. We grew up on the 
stuff. 

We've sold enough term 
insurance (as well as other 
life insurance) to help make 
us the 9th largest life insur- 
ance company in the country. 

If you've been kicking 
yourself for dropping your 
Gl term insurance (or were 
nevereligibleforitjOccidental 
term insurance could well be 
your best bet. 

Find out more about it. 
Write Occidental Center, 
Dept. L12, Los Angeles 
54, California. 

Or call an Occidental 
agent or any insurance man 



This is our 20-year decreasing term policy, who sells our term policies. There's a small 
perhaps the most flexible term insurance army of them stationed all over the country. 



Occidental Lite 
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They said it couldn't be done. A compact that looks 
like a million, holds a houseful, and goes like some- 
thing else. But that was last year. Now we've got 
your car. Dart '67. Just look at it. Take your time. 
There're plenty more where that came from. Tempt 
your buying resistance with that clean, long, low 



profile. Listen to the throaty persuasion of the 
optional four-barrel V8. Sample Dart's ample room. 
Dart is the compact that holds the road and handles 
as if it were sixteen feet long. (Come to think of it, it 
is . . . sixteen feet long.) And the only thing longer 
than our list of options is our list of standard equip- 



'B7 Dodge Dart 



ment. And we don't mean things like ashtrays. We 
mean things like padded instrument panel and re- 
tractable front lap belts and remote-control sideview 
mirror and day/night rearview mirror and backup 
lights. Dart for 1967. Another great reason why the 
Dodge Rebellion wants you. 



c. 
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O.K., so you're a big-car man. But your budget for 
size and luxury isn't so big. Then you're just the 
man we v/ant to talk to. About the bigger-than-ever 
Dodge Poiara for 1967. It's six Inches longer than it 
was last year. And it's pure plushness all the way 
I through, from luxurious upholstery to thick carpet- 



ing. Plus padded instrument panel, retractable front 
lap belts, and many more standard safety items. 
Polara's standard engine is a 383-cubic-inch V8. Its 
optional engines include the 4-barrel 383 and the 
440-Magnum, both V8s. TorqueFlite automatic? Op- 
tional, of course. Air conditioning? Another option, 



and it comes combined with Polara's ultra-efficient 
heating system. First time you drive Poiara, you'll 
feel downright aristocratic. It's that outstanding. 
But you'll get used to it. See your Dodge Dealer now. 
When you do, you'll be sure to become part of the 
Dodge Rebellion Operation '67. 

DODGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 
MOTORS CORPORATION 



'BV Dodge Palara 

Enter the Big Dodge ffebeW/on " Winner's Choice" Sweepstakes. See your Dodge Dealer tor details. 
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Thought you were pretty tough resisting last year's 
Dodge Coronet? Well, this year it's going to be even 
tougher. Because Coronet has been brightened up 
and sharpened up for 1967. Smart new lines for a 
new look of excitement. So what else is new? Just 
about everything. Like a standard equipment list 



that's grown to an amazing length. A remote-control 
outside rearview mirror. Day night inside mirror. 
Padded sun visors. Retractable front lap belts. And 
the list goes on and on. Power? Plenty of it. Choose 
from a standard Six up to the optional 4-barrel 383- 
cubic-inch V8. How about the interior? How about 



foam-padded seats covered with textured vinyl, and 
padded instrument panel? And again the list goes on. 
Still trying to resist? Wait till you check the price. 
Coronet's beautiful proof that excitement doesn't 
have to be expensive. Sign up at your Dodge Dealer's. 
Coronet's got what you want, and we want you! 



'BY Dodge Coronet 
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And on this side is a very expensive-looking auto- 
mobile. It just looks expensive. This is Monaco. 
When you figure everything that comes standard 
with Monaco, it's less expensive than some cars to 
which you have to add all the extras, at extra cost. 
Let's start inside. Choose from lavish cloth-and-vinyl 



upholstery on the 4-door sedan or all-vinyl on hard- 
tops. With the Monaco 500, choose bucket seats with 
center console or bucket seats with a center cushion 
and pull-down armrest for a third passenger. Now, 
just so we don't bore you with lists, we'll just say 
that Monaco has everything from lush carpeting and 



padded instrument panel to illuminated ignition 
switch and ashtray light. And . . . retractable front 
lap belts . . . sorry, we got carried away. So will you. 
Especially with its vigorous 383-cu.-in. V8 at your 
command. '67 Monaco. A big reason for coming our 
way. The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 



'BV Dodge Monaco 

Enter the Big Dodge Rebellion "Winner s Choice" Sweepstakes. See your Dodge Dealer for details. 
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Seven chores you can 
put off until you have the 
tools to do them right. 



1. Fix storm doors and 
windows. If they stick, 
shave them down with a 
Stanley Surf orm File, the 
incredible razor-sharp tool 
that "Shaves Everything 
But Your Beard". 

2. Repair lawn furniture. 

If wooden furniture is 
wobbly, re-glue it before 
you store it away for the 
winter. Use a Stanley 
Heavy Duty Web Clamp 
to hold the furniture 
together. It does the job 
faster, easier, and more 
effectively than 
conventional clamps. 



4. Repair cracked shingles. You'll 
need strips of aluminum or copper 
3" wide and 8" 
long. To mea- 
sure .them use 
a Stanley 
"Powerlock" 
Tape Rule. 
The blade 
locks securely in 
place for controlled 

"Pow6rlock"^ 

measuring. And it has Tape Rule 
a yellow blade clad in Mylar* 
that lasts up to 10 times longer 
than conventional blades. 




Heavy Duty 
Web Clamp 



3. Replace broken windows. A Stanley 
Utility Knife helps you remove the old 
putty. It has a retractable blade and a 
contoured, sure-grip handle plus a con- 
venient extra blade storage area with 
four additional blades. „ 

utility Knife 





5. Fix damaged 
flashing. Look for 
loose, cracked, or 
corroded flashing at 
the critical points 
such as roof valleys, 
chimneys, vent pipes, 
and wherever a roof 
meets an adjacent 
wall. You'll need a 
rugged Stanley 
"Steelmaster" Hammer 
to nail on the new 
flashing. It has a head 
that's drop-forged from 
tough special-analysis 
steel that's tempered, heat- 
treated and hand-polished, 
locked to a chrome-plated tubular 
steel handle. 

6. Replace damaged floorboards. 

Look for cracked or rotten boards 



•DuPont's txademaxlc for its polyettcr film. 




Stanley 
Combination 
Square 



on your porches 
and steps. A Stan- 
ley Combination 
Square will let you 
square up the new 
boards in no time 
at all. It has a level 
glass and a scratch awl in the handle, 
and a grooved, reversible blade. 

7. Trim new floorboards. Before you 
paint the new floorboards, be sure 
they're smooth. A Stanley Adjustable 
Block Plane lets you plane end grains 
or across hardwoods. It has a 1%" 
cutter with a screw adjustment. Bot- 
tom and sides are milled and ground. 
And it has dark blue trimmings and a 
hardwood knob. 




Adjustable Block Plane 



Look for these Fall Fix-Up "Golden 
Values" from Stanley where you usu- 
ally buy your Stanley tools. Stanley 
Tools. Division of The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 



STANLEY 



helps you do things right 
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Perhaps a useless 
buttonhole is one of 
life's smaller problems. 

But it's nasty enough 
to make an otherwise 
perfectly good shirt 
live out its days in the 
bottom of your drawer. 
We can't rid the world of all bad buttonholes. But we can do 
something about some of them. 
In fact, we have. 

We created the Wear- Dated' guarantee. It's for "No-Iron" 
men's and boys' clothing made with Acrilan^ acrylic fiber. The 
clothing is guaranteed for one full year's normal wear. Refund 
or replacement by Chemstrand. (The clothes are so good, we're 
willing to guarantee a little thing like a buttonhole.) 

Some problems, like war, traffic and taxes go on forever. 

But at least we've got your buttonholes under control. 

Ever have your buttonholes 
get too big for their buttons? 
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YouVe heard 
about meeting people 
through compuier pairing. 

YouVe thought about it. 

This is your chance to try it. 
If you don't act now... 

you'll never know 
whom you missed 



Mention computerized match- 
ing to people and you'll get 
comments like: "cold". . ."Imper- 
sonal". . ."not the way nature in- 
tended." But the odds are, these 
comments come from people who 
have never tried it. 

Talk to people who hnvp tried 
it and you'll hear one comment 
repeated over and over: "It 
works .'" 

It works for several very sim- 
ple, logical, mathematical rea- 
sons. You know how difficult it 
is to meet interesting, unattached 
people. Even after you finally 
make contact with one who seems 
to be your type, you often find 
that you really don't share many 
interests in common. Then the 
process starts all over again. This 
means time. And frustration. 

No wonder so many of us decide 
it's not worth it . . . and give up. 

The computer helps eliminate 
an awful lot of the frustration. It 
brings together the seekers in a 
way no dance, no lecture, no 
cocktail party can hope to match. 
It removes from consideration 
the ones who don't have enough 
in common to form a satisfactory 
relationship. 

Now, let's get one thing 
straight. Computer matching 
doesn't promise miracles. It 
doesn't guarantee that you'll be 
married to the person of your 
dreams within a few months. All 
it does guarantee is that you'll be 
put in contact with at least five 



people whose background, edu- 
cation, aims and interests are 
compatible with yours. And it's 
not limited to any adult age 
group. ( 18 and over please. ) 

DATA-DATING makes use of 
the latest computer techniques 
. . . plus the supervisory services 
of highly trained, experienced 
psychologists. 

It will only cost you a postage 
stamp, or phone call, to get our 
questionnaire and complete in- 
formation. Then, if you want to 
take matters further, send S5 with 
your filled-in questionnaire. We 
will prepare a card to represent 
you . . . program it through a com- 
puter which can handle more 
than 1(H),000 cards just like yours 
an hour . . . and, in minutes, come 
up with the most compatible 
"matches" possible. How many? 
At least five . . . usually many more. 

Why look back and wonder 
what might have been? Mail the 
coupon right now... or call. All 
you stand to lose is a few dollars. 
And your loneliness. 

Not looking for a mate? Our 
services are by no means re- 
stricted to people seeking a mate. 
Men and women of all ages have 
found computer pairing invalu- 
able in the selection of a room 
mate, travelling companion, pen 
pal or a contact in another city. 
Just indicate how we can be of 
service to you when you send in 
your questionnaire. 



DATA DATING 969 3rd Ave., Dept. "L" N.Y., N.Y. 10022 

Please send me your questionnaire and full details on your opera- 
tion at no obligalion. ( ri-li'plioiie calls accopled until miiliiiglit.) 

Name 

Address 

City 



.State- 



.Zip. 



A SERVICE Of COMPL'.TELL, INC.. WAYNE, N. J. PHONE (212) 753-4071 
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YORKTOWN 
HEIGHTS, N.Y. 



Kids with the 
Problems of Kings 



The eyes of ibe I2-year-oItI ruler of 
ancient Sumcr widened, i fear that 

THK PEOPLE HAVE ANGERED OUR 

Gon, he read in his 8teward*8 semi- 
annual report. HE AU)NE could 

HAVE SENT THAT FIRE ACROSS THE 
FIELDS TO DESTROY HALF OP YOUR 
CROPS. THIS IS A VERY SERIOUS 
LOSS. I TRUST THAT YOU CAN COVER 
IT FROM YOUR INVENTORY. 

It was a perilous moment. From 
past experience, the king knew that if 
he mismanaged his stores of grain, 
people in his kingdom would starve. 
But this time there was enough grain. 
Thoughtfully, he ordered the stew- 
ard to distrihute a full season's ra- 
tions to the people, making up the 
shortage from his stores, and to plant 
a slightly larger crop than normal for 
the following season to rebuild the 
inventory. Then he looked up and 
smiled, and a tall, brunette woman 
standing nearby smiled hack. 

The "king" was a sixth-grader in 
exurban Yorktown Heights, N.Y., the 
woman was his teacher, and his 
steward was an IBM Number 7090 
computer. Through a new classroom 
te4>hni<p]e of cybernetic make-l>e- 
lieve, he was learning the principles 
of economies as part of his social 
studies course. 

The school is in the heart of IBM 
country, a mile from the company's 
East Coast Advanced Systems De- 
velopment Division laboratory, in 
the hills of Wesleheflter County, and 
1.^ miles from corporate headquarters 
at Armonk. The parents of some of 
the sixth-graders playing the Sumer 
game work for IBM. So it is natural 
that Yorktown Heights should Xtc the 
eite of one of the first experiments 
in computerized teaching. 

For about two hours, twice a week, 
each of the voung monarchs sits down 
at an electric typewriter. The ma- 
chine, which has l>een programed 
by experts and stuffed with knowl- 
edge of the course, makes the first 
move by chummily typing out hello. 

IMAGINE THAT YOU HAVE JUST 
BEEN MADE RULER OF LACASH, A 
CITY-STATE OF SUMER IN THE YEAR 

3500 B.C. It then presents, in the 
words of a loyal steward named Ur- 
baba, a re|K>rt showing Lagash's pop- 
ulation and the amount of grain on 
hand. 

From then on the king has to de- 
cide how much grain to use for feed- 
ing his people, how much to store. 



and how much to plant for the next 
season's crop. Basing his decisions on 
his own Iwjst judgment, he types his 
answers into the machine. The com- 
puter digests them and, unruffled by 
the student's mistakes and the com- 
plexities of juggling up to six factors 
at once, types out the results, which 
it is programed to issue in the form 
of reports by Urbaba. 

Generally the consequences of mis- 
takes are mild. When a king orders 
more grain distributed and planted 
than he has, Urhaha taps out please 

SIR, YOU don't have THAT MUCH 
AVAILABLE. HOW MANY BUSHELS 
DO YOU WISH TO FEED YOUR PEO- 
PLE? how many DO YOU WANT 
PLANTED FOR THE NEXT CROP? 

As the seasons and the plantings 
pass, it becomes easier and easier to 
manage the crops and avoid Urbaba*s 
tart message: the quantity of 

FOOD the PEOPLE RECEIVED LAST 

SEASON WAS TOO LITTLE, That's liis 
way of saying people starved. But 
then come the catastrophes. 

SIR, says Urbaba, I ah SORRY TO 

REPORT 3,fiI5 BUSHELS OF GRAIN 
HAVE ROTTED. Or THE DREAD SA- 
MANA DISEASE HAS HIT OUR GROW- 
ING GRAIN. THE TOPS ARE GETTING 
RED, AND WE HAVE NO CURE. In 

each emergency, the king must jug- 
gle the amounts of grain he will use 
for feeding, planting and storage. 

T hen one day the electronic stew- 
ard rattles out bad ivews. two 

HONTUS AGO 25 SOLDIERS SET OUT 
ON A RAIDING EXPEDITION TO BRING 
BACK TIMBER FROM THE TAURUS 
MOUNTAINS. THEY MET WITH A 
SURPRISE ATTACJt AND WERE WIPED 
OUT. THIS REPRESENTS QUITE A 
LOSS TO OUR ARMED FORCES. WILL 
YOU (a) send MORE SOLDIERS, (b) 
DO NOTHING, OR (c) TRY TO AC- 
QUIRE LUMBER BY TRADE? If the king 

picks (A), Urbaba tries to talk bim 
out of it. If he picks (B), Urbaba says 
PLEASE RECONSIDER, and for (C) 
GOOD DECISION. 

There are opportunities, too, once 
trade is begun. The wise Urbaba 
points out that AS THE volume of 

OUR BUSINESS INCREASES, THE NEED 
FOR WELL-TRAINED SCRIBES BE- 
COMES MOST IMPORTANT. He goes on 
to {mint out that for 60 bushels of 
grain per pupil, Lagash could send 
some of its boys to school in nearby 
Nippur. Or, he adds, Lagash could 
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The silver voice of 
Gabby U»e». 



The authority of 
you-know-wbo. 
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The Super Cowboy: 

We put one together to show you how we made our Scotch. 

We were after the smoothest shots ever to come out of Scotland. Macallan, 
Cardow, Tain, Glenlossic, Keith and the other greats. These prize whiskies form 
the base of the world's greatest Scotches. Most distillers settle for 1 or 2 key 
whiskies and round out their blends with other fine whiskies. It took more than 
20 years to collect ours. But now you can try the world's greatest Scotches all 
at once simply by having a showdown at any friendly "saloon." 

100 PIPERS 

Scotch by Seagram 



EVERV DROP BOTTLED I.N SCOTLAND . SELECTtO AND IMIWR IKD BV StAUKAM-DlSTlLLERS COMPANY. N V C. . BLENDED SCOTCH ttlll . M, IROOF 
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Red deal: 

If these 10 top starswon'tgetyour tape lecoixler out of the doset maybe this o£fer will: 



WOODY HERMAN PATTI PAGL 

Gel Me To Tt^Churei^n Time The Sweet«^|^r,. 



ANDRE PREVIN VIC DAMONE 

Quiet Nights Of Quiet Stars. Arrivederci. Roma 




slO value for only ^5^ 


1 SoundsofMdody 


timltottip^ 1 
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Listen to this: 10 popular musical 
selections, performed by 10 top Columbia 
artists, all recorded on one reel of 
magnetic tape. * And it's yours as a bonus 
for trying Audiotape. 

Sound likea real deal? Waittill you hear 
thisSot//7dsofMe/ody stereo tape. First in 
a library of pre-recorded tapes from 
Audiotape, it's a full 30 minutes (1200 
feet) of magnificently recorded music to 
dance by, romance by, or just listen to- 
played continuously as though by a disk 
jockey— without the need for you to 
jockeydisks. 

How do you get it? Simply visit your 
neighborhood hi-fi, photo or music dealer 
and askfor "Reel deal." 

You'll get^our Sounds of Melody 
recording, plus 1800 feet of blank Mylar 
Audiotape (the tape that's used by experts 
because it's made by experts), both for 
only $5.98. That's the price you'd normally 
expect to pay just for a tape comparable 
to Sounds of Melody— U there were one! 
(You pay only for the tape— the stars 
are free.) 

Supplies are limited, so see your 
Audiotape dealer today. You could make 
such beautiful music together. 

^Recorded on l^mil acetate Audiotape, in 4-track stereo, 
at 7V^ inches per second. 
© 1966 Audio Devices, inc.. 
235 E. 42nd St., New Yo* 100X7. 
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The ss United States is 
the fastest ship in the world. 



Heard about our entertainment system? 
(It turns you on!) 




Want to "swim" to Europe (or waltz or bossa 
nova)? Want to play deck tennis or shuffle- 
board, take a hike or a dip in the pool, swap 
sea stories or soak up some sun? 

Then travel to Europe on the ss United 
States. The fun begins the moment you leave 
New York. And it doesn't end until you reach 
Europe . . . four and a quarter days later. 
That's all an average crossing takes on the 
world's fastest ship. 

This extra speed means a lot whether you're 
traveling to Europe for fun or business. Since 



most crossings include a weekend, you spend 
just three business days traveling. And you 
arrive refreshed. No need to spend a day re- 
cuperating before you discuss important busi- 
ness or take off for a night on the town. 

What else will you find on America's Super- 
liner? Food prepared by our world-famous 
chef, Otto Bismarck. The largest wine cellar 
afloat. Large, air-conditioned staterooms. 
Gracious old-world service. And, for your 
peace of mind, the highest safety standards in 
the world. 



So this year, travel to Europe with us. There's 
no ship in the world quite like the ss United 
States. Call your Travel Agent or write United 
States Lines, One Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



5'day Thanksgiving Cruise to Nassau 
Lv New Yorli Nov. 23 - Fares from $175 

ll day Christinas-New Year's Cruise 
to West Indies-Panama 
Lv New York Dec. 22 -Fares from $425 



SS United States 

America's J 
Superliner " 
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In California, 

CLUNY SCOTCH 
outsells 27 famous 
brands. Why? 



Regardless of price, there's no finer scotcfi bottled 
in Scotland. Up till now, Cluny fias been sold only 
in California. But now it's here in New York, where 
you are. Cluny is light, quiet and 25 



always tastes smooth — even without $i 
water. Taste Cluny tonight and you'll 

find outwhy Cluny outsells 27 famous BOTTLED IN 

brands in California. SCOTLAND 
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CLUNY 

'^E^nED Scotch Whi5«* 




SUNOEO SCOTCH WHISKT • 86.8 PROOF SCOTTISH it NEWCASTLE IMPCSTERS CO.. NEW YOSK. NEW VOliK 
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take a few farmers from the fields 
and build a school of its own. The 
king decides, and the economic con- 
sequences of his decision over a few 
seasons are revealed. 

Urbaba won't accept all answers. 
One king, a bit too sharp for his own 
good, got a report that S07 bushels 

OF CHAIN HAVE BEEN EATEN BY 

RATS and answereil it with one word: 
CATS. Urbaba came back coldly : 

PLEASE RETYPE YOUR ANSWER. 

Another ruler turned a deaf ear to 
tbe steward's plea sir, your people 

ARE STARVING BUT ALAS THERE IS 

NO GRAIN IN STORAGE, and refuscd to 
feed his people anything. He planted 
his whole inventory. At that point 
— tilt! — the game ended with the 
message your population has de- 
creased TO ZERO, do not GO ON. 
CALL THE teacher. 

But by the time they have put in 
36 years of ruling, moAt of the sixth- 
grade kings have moved Urbaba to 

say YOU HAVE DONE WELL, LUDUCA. 
THE GODS ARE PLEASED. GOODBY. 

The computerized course in eco- 
nomics is a logical progression from 
two teaching principles already in 
use. The first, role-playing, involves 
having children act out situations in- 
stead of just reading or lieing told 
about them. The second, programed 
instruction, presents children with a 
book containing printed questions. 
They write in answers, and immedi- 
ately turn over the page to confirm 
their response before going on to the 
next step. Combining the two, as 
Yorktown Heights does, presents 
mmplexities which the experimenters 
say only a computer could handle. 

The 25 children who have l>een 
playing the game each take al>out six 
t%>o-hour sessions to govern for the 
36 .Sumerian years that it takes to 
introduce all the major concepts of 
an agricultural economy. Then they 
vault across 55 centuries and l>ecomc 
officers of the U.S. economic aid mis- 
sion to the underdeveloped African 
country of Sierra Leone. 

Stationed, electronically, in the 
bush, they watch economic bulletins 
come in on their typewriters from of- 
ficials in the capital, Freetown, and 
make increasingly complex decisions. 
For a while they operate a Rice Pro- 
duction Marketing Board charged 
with keeping production adequate 
but not so full as to depress prices. 
Later they boss a diamond warehouse 
in an economy where tbe govern- 
ment's diamond regulating board 
controls world prices. Toward the end 
of their tour of duty they advise Sier- 
ra Leonese planners on how to raise 
the gross national product. (The suc- 
cessful technique: invest in manufac- 



turing, then cut down production of 
palm kernels when neighboring coun- 
tries increase their output and the 
world price drops.) 

The results of the experiment in 
Yorktown Heights, which is financed 
by a 1177,000 grant from the federal 
Office of Education, have been heart- 
ening to Richard Wing, who runs the 
experiment. Wing has matched the 
game-playing children with a control 
group comparable in LQ., vocabulary 
and reading ability. A teacher using 
proven classroom techniques taught 
the control group the same material 
Urbaba taught the computer kids. 
When both groups were teste<l, the 
computer group did just as well as 
the other group — which W ing con- 
siders a mighty good beginning. 

Wing is a 47-year-old former Latin 
teacher who does curriculum research 
for a cooperative board of education- 
al services serving 12 school districts 
in the area. He believes that when 
P- for- Programing is added to the 
three R*s, human teachers will be lib- 
erated to concentrate on individual 
remedial work with slow learners and 
on advanced projects for bright stu- 
dents. But he is worried that some 
may be tempted to use computers as 
teacher substitutes — which he says 
would lose the whole point. 

The Yorktown Heights scene is not 
likely to be common in classrooms 
for about three years. Wing's games 
will need more testing and develop- 
ment. The Board of Cooperative Ed- 
ucational Services is seeking federal 
funds to refine these games and to de- 
velop another, in which children will 
play shopkeepers operating succes- 
sively under Communist, Socialist 
and free-enterprise systems. 

Cost is a drawback, although it is 
being brought down rapidly. The 
keyboards cost $2,500 a year to rent, 
and the computer's time costs more. 
Unless the federal government comes 
through with a computer acquisition 
program like that which pays most 
of the cost of language labs, comput- 
erized games will lie out of general 
reach. 

The Yorktown Heights computer 
kids really want it. They love being 
king and l>ecome genuinely involved. 
When the machine relentlessly types 
out the deaths resulting from an in- 
sufficient ration of food, they have 
l>een known to pound the keyboards 
and cry aloud "No! Don't let it hap- 
pen! Please don't let it happen!" 

And when the game is over, they 
are intoxicated by their imaginary 
brush with power. Ed Meyer, 1 1, son 
of an IBM engineer, sums it up in 
not-very-Sumerian language. Run- 
ning the ancient kingdom, he says, 
"gives you a real cool feeling.'* 

—by (Jhnstopher Cary 
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Wash n' Watch 



Now that they're back together again, can the lovers in "As the 
World Turns" find happiness? Will the young lawyer in "The Edge 
of Night" win the case of his life? Now with the Sony 9" TV you'll 
never have to miss an installment of your favorite show while doing 
the family laundry. And thanks to its 24 non-heating transistors 
and 43" telescopic antenna (also good for drying clothes on), the 



picture won't be a washout no matter how much the washing 
machine shakes. For wash 'n' watching, the Sony plays off an AC 
wall plug or an optional rechargeable battery pack. And the nice 
thing about the set is, when you've had enough of soap operas and 
you're ready to throw in the towel, you can always stick it in your 
laundry bag and take it home. 9" Anyplace SONY TV 




Nobodv goes to Israel to do the I'rug. 

But many come home very surprised at how much 
there is to do there. (And how nuich fun it is to have 
fun in a new couinrv.) 

For instance, in Tel Aviv tliere are any number 
of Discotheques \ ()U could lto to. Or \ ou could head 
the other wav and attend a \ iolin concert at the new 
cultural center. 

Or how about a night club that features Oriental 
food, American drinks and its front door in aback alle\'. 

(That club and a couple more are just outside ot 
Tel Aviv in the old citv of Jaffa.) 



There are jam sessions nightly in Jerusalem, and 
folk singing spots in I'.ilat. 

And if your true joy in life is just sitting and talking, 
boy, did you come to the right country! 

The sidcw alks are paved w ith little tables surrounded 
b\ people and gesturing hands. (Most can switch to 
luiglish without missing a beat.) 

Actually there's so much to do in Israel that you 
might not know w here to start. F^J'^M 

So mav we suggest l-OD .Airport. I _J 1^ 

That's where the l".l W jets land fromto'~T|B 
New ^ork. r — I 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer: 

You still have time to send for this giant new 
unabridged dictionary on a FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 
—with option to buy at a 20% savings! 



Time is short: October 24th is publication day 
for The Random House Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language which booksellers believe will 
be the outstanding success of the Fall season. 
We must then withdraw this pre-publication 
offer and its built-in saving of $5.05. 

It would be a pity for you and your family 
to miss this opportunity of owning The Random 
House Dictionary at this special price. Espe- 
cially when you consider that this is an un- 
abridged dictionary, the kind of reference work 
so large and costly that, with far too few 
exceptions, only libraries and schools could 
heretofore afford it. 

Unabridged means ^^nothing omitted; 
complete.''* The Random House Diciion' 
ary goes beyond even that. It has: 260,- 
000 entries, including thousands of tech- 
nical and slang terms, defined by 200 
highly qualified specialists • Thousands 



COMPLETELY NEW. 
UNABRIDGED EDITION 

3096 pages • Over 5.000,000 words • 
360.000 entries • Thumb indeied • More 
than 3,000 illustrations • Three kinds of 
fine paper • Measures S'A" 1 13U' x 3%' 
• Weighs 9'^* pounds • Grosgrain ribbon 
marfcer • Bound in tan buckram cloth • 
Spine and cover atemped in gold foil. 



of new drawings to clarify definitions • 
Several hundred detail maps • An Atlaa- 
Gazeiteer with 64 pages of up-to-date 
color maps • Four Foreign Language 
Dictionaries — Frenchy Spanish, German, 
Italian with English equivalents (over 
100,000 foreign words) • A World His- 
tory Chronology of leaders, discoveries, 
events from 3200 B.C. to modern limes • 
A Style Manual to explain punctuation, 
grammar, usage • A guide to Signs and 
Symbols m Texts of tlie Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. 

There can be no more worthwhile gift for 
yourself and for your family than a dictionary 
with so much extra useful material. Tests indi- 
cate that a major requirement for success in 
school and career is a large vocabulary and 
the ability to use words effectively. A person 
who writes and speaks persuasively will rise 



more quickly than someone whose vocabulary 
is limited and uninteresting. This large new 
dictionary provides the help a youngster— or 
an adult— needs to stimulate the vital habit of 
reading, spark an interest in words, encourage 
"looking it up." That is why TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS recommends this completely new 
Dictionary to all families. 



How to Save 20% on the Biggest 
Dictionary Value in America Today 

Reserve your copy now, in advance of publica- 
li(m. This does not commit you to buy it— you 
are simply asking for a 10-day free examina- 
tion. After that you may either return the book 
without further obligation, or may purchase it 
at the special pre-publication price of only 
$19.95 (plus postage). Please mail the coupon 
below. 
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. I. manufactory, mill, wurkifliop, plunt, 
factory aMp', a whallns chip ciuI|)inh1 
llio ki]li<d wtuuea and to traniport tliu ul 

pnwiurtv 

fac to tum (fAk tfi/tnm). n. a penon t nipll 
all klciil.i L>r work, aa tbe cbiol aerraDt of 
(< ML. e<iuiv i.> L fac make, do (impv. 
Idium. iifut, of ail] 

fac tu al (fftk/cJ)fln ol>. ad}. l.ofor i»<-rt:il; 
concurnlnK facts: factual arcuracy. 2. I 
re«tr(cte<l to l&cts: a factual statmtnt. [faiti 
— fac^tu-al-ly, adr. — rac/tn-al' 

fac-tu-al-ism (fak/cilOO a liz'.n_ 

or extensive reltaoce u[hiii f.v-ls: the 
icientific ezpfhment. 'i. a ihttiry pwi 



fac-ture (fak'char), n. l. the act. pro* 



See MANDrACTURK] 

faC-U'la (rak'y.ilQ). n.. jfl. -lao 
irrf>guliu-. unusually brUbt i>u<'ti o 
[< L: lltttn torch. i>qulv. tn -.k- 
-uia -dlk] — fac'u-lar, li .'; 

tac-ul-ta-Uve (fak''al t^'iiv >, Qd, 
faculty, prlvllece, iw-mii-uiion, or i. 
or not (loins v>m>'lhlnK: a facultuUrt i 
to on«'B option or ct)'>lcv: uptiooat: , 
in the examination urre faniltalirr. [ 
may not take ptat^e; that may < 
apeclfletl cliaract«r. 4. Biot. ha 
Ifve under mor« than on« hiktHic h 
condlUoDH. as an ""'"'■I ur plant t 
a parasltk: i.>r a ti'm parasitic life ( 
5. of or IH-rtaliiliiK tu Ihc racuttU^^. 
See racuLTT, -ive] — rac'nl>ta'i' 

faO-Ul>ty (fak^il t.']. n.. pi. 
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A Complete Family Information Center in One Easy-to-Use Volume 
—jutt in time for the new tchool term, 



SEND NO MONEY NOW 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 0002 
Time & Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 

Please send me The Random House Dictionary oj the English Language for a 10-day free 
examination. If I decide to keep the dictionary, I will pay the special pre-publication 
price of only $19.95 (plus postage)...a saving of $5.05. If I am not delighted with the 
dictionary after my free examination, I will return it without cost or obligation. 
Q If I keep the dictionary, I would like to pay in four installments. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



1 



_STATE_ 



_ZIP_ 



RESIDENTS OF CANADA; Orders subject to aiditionat 10% Canadian customs duty. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



PSYCHEDELIC ART 

Sirs; 

When I had finished your splendid, 
bold piece on psychedelic art (Sept. 9) 
I fell as if I hud "taken a trip." After 
having seen what a spectacular photo- 
graphic job you can do with this kind 
of art, I imagine that in about 10 years 
one will only have to open the pages of 
Life in order lo be "turned on." 

R03fcRT RoVfcNTISt 

New York. N.Y. 
Sirs: 

Your psychedelic cover on LSD art 
was a masterpiece in itself and a total 
freak-out for mc. Continue your cov- 
erage of the psychedelic revolution, 
for it truly is becoming the greatest 
evolutionary transition the human spe- 
cies has ever experienced. 

John Chick 

Boulder, Colo. 
Sirs: 

At first I thought your cover was a 
warning to careless drivers, but after 
perusing the magazine I find it is called 
"art." I could find more "art" in an 
accident ward. 

Elizabfth L. Artinger 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sirs: 

S(.> what's new about psychedelic art? 
Thousands of us have seen it all in the 
"auras" that precede migraine head- 
aches. 

Lillian Wheeler 
San Francisco. Calif. 

Sirs: 

The noises, colors, odors, etc. used 
by psychedelic artists to cause feelings 
of "being transplanted to mystical 
heights" cannot be called works of art. 
An art work is a created thing. Psy- 
cbciielic art creates nothing — it causes 
a feeling. 

Ifthere is ever created in psychedelic 
art something to stimulate the mind 
as well as the emotions, then and only 
then can it be termed an art form. 

Paul Osmak 

Calumet. Mich. 
EDITORIAL 

Sirs: 

Your editorial "Sorry. General. Eng- 
lish Is the Language" (Sept. 9) is a 
typical example of narrow American 
thinking. Rather than Ambassador 



Benton's "drive to confirm English as 
the world's international tongue/' I 
suggest that a better drive to irKrrease 
understanding among nations would 
be one that encourages more Americans 
to learn several languages. 

The claim that Americans are learn- 
ing a second language at a record clip 
may be true, but the poor results of 
that record clip can be observed at de- 
barking time of hundreds of charter 
flights in European cities. Once past the 
customs barrier what does your record 
clipper speak until his return horrte? 

ELAtNE N. PuppE 

Houston, Texas 
MUHAMMAD ALI 

Sirs: 

For the article "The Redemption of 
a Champion" (Sept. 9), may I say 
thank you to Gordon Parks and Life. 
Try as I would I could not bring myself 
to like Muhammad Ali before. Your 
revealing report has proved to me once 
again that most of our resentments are 
born of misunderstanding. 

John P. Anderson 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Though I am very much opposed to 
Kixing, I realize that Cassius Clay is 
more than a boxer. I wonder rf he un- 
derstands how much more. We in our 
family see him as a symbol of our time. 
In his anger and his ignorance, he 
came out of the years when young Ne- 
gro men like him were, as they still are, 
seething with anger, and he made it 
where others failed. We want desper- 
ately for him and others like him lo 
make it, and we want him to mature be- 
yond his anger so that he and all the oth- 
ers can be part of the mainstream and 
bring their assets into future America. 

Bettie Magee 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sirs: 

This very prejudiced young man for- 
gets the many white people here in 
Louisville who fostered his career, with- 
out considering the color of his skin, 
because he was a talented young Louis- 
villian. Gordon Parks may feel he is 
misunderstood but I feel he is a selfish 
athlete who is doing a dissei^'ice to his 
race and to the people who made it pos- 
sible for him to become a champion. 

Ronald L. Levine, M.D. 
Louisville, Ky. 



Sin: 

I trust the public will soon realize 
that Muhammad Ali has been a little 
boy thrust into a big world and he has 
been trying to grow up. 

Vera E. Guerard 

Nashville. Tenn. 

AIR WAR IN VlfTNAM 

Sirs: 

I wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for your article on the air war in 
Vietnam (Sept. 9). On a recent two- 
and-one-half->'ear tour in the Philip- 
pines. I had the pleasure of meeting 
many pilots stationed in Vietnam. Not 
many people realize what it is like to 
fly sometimes up to three missions a 
day. These men arc over there doing a 
job with all the courage they have. 

Brent Crawford 

Verona, N.J. 
Sirs: 

If it was wrong for the Luftwaffe 
to pulverize Rotterdam, immoral for 
Mussolini's son to bomb rose patterns 
into Abyssinia's countryside and 
treacherous for the Japanese to blast 
Pearl Harbor, then all those adjectives 
should be applied to our uninvited air- 
men who lay waste a country with which 
we are not even officially at war. 

Henry Piffl 

Hollywood. Calif. 

GREAT DINNERS 

Sirs: 

Your recent Great Dinner starring 
grilled shrimp, scampi-style (Sept. 9), 
used six garlic cloves to 36 shrimp. 
This is an affront to our outraged in- 
sides and overlooks the delicate flavor 
of the seafood. This is one recipe that 
should be nipped in the bud. 

Lucille Shearv^ood 
New York. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

This may sound kind of ridiculous 
coming from a Marine but I have been 
following your Great Dinners and I 
find them terrific. I'm not a cook in the 
Corps. I drive an admiral around the 
country. But I enjoy cooking and I've 
found everything comes out perfect. 
My friends are aghast at what they're 
eating — they can't get enough. 

H. G. York 
Fleet Post Office. N.Y., N.Y. 



BOOK REVIEW 

Sirs; 

"No doubt there are exaggerations 
and errors," writes Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. in his review of H. L. Nieburg's 
book /n the Same of Science (Sept. 
9). We counted at least 40 "exaggera- 
tions and errors" in one chapter alone, 
including the implication that our com- 
pany (TRW Inc.— formerly Thomp- 
son Ramo Wootdridge Inc.) wasableto 
balloon a small investment into one of 
"the nation's largest industrial com- 
bines" in four years as a result of our 
role in the ICBM program. 

Although we are big, we got that 
way over a 60-year period. And our 
nongovernment business in commercial 
electronics, aircraft and automotive 
markets cxc^ds our space and defense 
business. The author has ignored the 
great accomplishments of U.S. indus- 
try in building the complex technology 
required for military security and pre- 
eminence in space exploration. 

R. A. Burgin . 
Vice President 

Cleveland, Ohio 

► In 1954, when Ranio-Woo Id ridge 
Corp. was formed, sales were $2 
million. By 1958 sales had risen to 
S65 million (more than 60^"; from 
ballistic missile contracts). That 
year Ramo-Wooldridge merged 
with Thompson Products, a 60-year- 
old manufacturer of parts for auto- 
motive and aircraft industries. At 
the time of the merger, Thompson's 
sales were $275 million. — ED. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
Sirs: 

1 never dreamed I would have to pro- 
tect Life from the barbs of Erskine 
Caldwell's rhetoric. In his Sept. 2 letter 
he claims that in a recent issue what you 
called a billiards table should have 
been described as a pool table because 
it had pockets. Pool shark Erskine can 
update his knowledge by referring to 
GeorgiaCode Annotated 84-1601 where 
he will find that pocket billiards were 
(or was) formerly called pool. I refer 
him also lo 84-1614 which makes it 
clear that it is against the law (in Geor- 
gia at any rate) to call a billiard parlor 
a pool room. 

Boyd Euoenf. Taylor, Founder 

Society for Preservation of English 
Langauge and Literature 
Atlanta, Ga. 



Part I of a biography of the famous thriller writer 

IAN FLEMING 
ALIAS JAMES BOND 

A black slici'p hritislicr, irresistible lo women, who was an officer in 
liritish Intelligence — and sometiiues saw himself as Agent 007 
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CHINA PART m 

BITTER 
HARVEST 

The Japanese invasion, and vietory that 
ended with Mao's Red take-over 
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AMERICAN MOTORS ANNOUNCES: 
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5-YEAR OR 50,000-MILE WARRANTY ON ENGINE AND DRIVE TRAIN 



AVERiCAN (/OTORSCOfiPORATlON WARRANTS IME ENdNC BlOCK, HEAD AND iMtHNAL PAHIS, A'AUR PUMP, IMAKL MAMFO,.D, rRANSWiSSION CASE ASD iNIEhNAL PARIS ItXCEPI MANUAL ClUrCHI, lORQUt CONVtMI LH, DRiVESIIArr, UNIVERSAL JOINTS REAR AKLE. DIFFERENTIAL 
AND REAR WHEEL BEARINGS OF ITS 1967 CARS JO BE FREE FROM DtftCTS tN MATERIAL OR WORKMANSHIP FOR 5 VEAHSOR W.OOOMHES, WH'CMEVER COMES F!H5T IME OWNER MUSI CHANGE THE ENGINE OIL AND INSTALL NEW OtL FILTER EVERV SiX !&! MONTHS Ofl 4,000 MILES, 
WHICHEVER COMES FIRST. CLEAN OIL FILLER CAP IFIITERED TYPEI AND CARBURETOR AIR CLEANER ELEVENT EVERY J 000 MILES AND REPLACE II EVERY 21.000 MILES AND FURNISH EVIDENCE Qf IH'S SERVICE 10 AN AUlHORIZED AMERICAN MOIORS DEALER EVERY S"X (6) MONTHS 
AND HAVE HIM CtRTIFY flS RECEIPT AND THE CAR'S M'LEAGE FUHIhER, AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION SO WARRANTS TH£ RfMA-NDER OF THE CAR FOR 2 fEARS OH J-l.OOO Mllf S, WHOMEVER COMES F'RST, EXCEPT IiRES ■WARRANTED BY TIRE MANUFACTURER) ANY PART 
SO OEFECTIVE, WILL BE REPAIRED OH REPtACED. IN ACCORDANCE WHn InE APPl CAQ-E FXJRItON OF THE WARRANT V. wiIHOUl CHARGE AI AN AUIHOHiZED AMERICAN WOIOHi OEALERSHIH OWNERS ARE RESPONS bLE FOR DLIERIORAT lON, VISU&E AND NORMAL MAINTENANCE. 




2-YEAR OR 24,000-MILE WARRANTY ON THE ENTIRE AUTOMOBILE 



Quality built in-so the value stays in. No cars in the world offer a more comprehensive warranty. 
American Motors' 1967 Warranty of 5 years or 50,000 miles on the engine and drive train is a 
great new addition to our 2-year or 24,000-mile warranty . They are your assurance of quality 
— your assurance that the value will stay in your 1967 American Motors car —while you 
drive it, when you trade it. They cover every 1967 Ambassador, Marlin, Rebel, and Rambler 
American. The addition of this new 5-year or 50,000-mile warranty marks the beginning of 
the 1967 American Motors. 1967— the year we've been planning for and pointing toward, 
the year we bring you cars full of today's spirit and enthusiasm, bursting with today's ideas. 
The 1967 cars from the 1967 American Motors. Just wait till you see them. October 6. 

THE 1967AMERICAN MOTORS 

SEE AMBASSADOR - MARLIN - REBEL- RAMBLER AMERICAN AT YOUR AMERICAN MOTORS/RAMBLER DEALER - OCTOBER 6 
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FEMININE I ^^^^^^ ^ie^awider 



€)utture*s hig 
super-event 



PerhaiJS llic world premiere of Anlimv 
and Ctmpatra which took place re- 
cently in the new Metropolitan Opera 
House at Lfamdn Center actoaUy waa 
the Bugle Itiggeat theatrical erent m 
all of human history. The evidence as- 
sembled beforehand was impressive: 
the biggest lioiiee, the fanciest trap- 
pings, the highest hinlget. the most 
rarefii! planning, ihe most talented ar- 
tists, the hardest work, the lf>ftiest 
hopes, the loudest fanfare. Bv opening 
night. nian> of the people gathering 
for the big event on both sides of the 
great, gilded proacenium arch mnat 
have felt, as I did, slightly diasy at the 
thought of what was about to come off 
— nothing less than the cultural au[M-r- 
event of the culture cenler of the cid- 
tlirc capilal of tlit- ri\ ili/tMl \v4>rM. 

That it didn't. (|uite, was almost a 
relief. 1 was glad to have evidem-e that 
art is as elusive as ever, and that artis- 
tic success remains exceedingly diffi- 
cult to achieve, even with the grandest 
budget and greatest goodwill in the 
world. Still, I waa not prepaied dther 
for the big event to be quite such a big 
iiii>takt'. Tlirn- is no <itltrr \%ord. Much 
of what 4IM was a trid\ o|>rralii- 

disaslcr. Ili'in*^ tlicrr was a lot like hav- 
ing a front -row s<'at at an (*arth(]uake. 

One so rarelx gets a chance to wit- 
ness a theatrical debacle on anything 
like this scale that the siiectacle is more 
fascinating than depressing. One knows 
perfectly well that glorious evenings of 
opera mil take place at the new Met, 
just as they did at the old, and that 
plans arc alrcaiU alo<it to remodel 
some of the slca/\ rhincslonc and gill 
di'cor. \h'an\vIiiU- one is fret- to sift tlu- 
debris of the debacle and muse on the 
elusive nature of art. 



Uvcry art and artifice I can think 
of— from archilectiue to maquUlagt— 
was involved in putting on the big 
night. Much was good. The showman- 



aUp in particidar was triumphant both 
indoors and out. Lit up at night, the 

enormous an hes-anil -glass facade of 
the new building has great flash. The 
Metropolitan Ojn-ra has alwa\s heen 
two shows. On opening night, the lob- 
by show was a splendid tajK'stry of 
beautiful people elegantly dressed. The 
show on stage had g^t richneas, too, 
as did Misa Price's voice. Tet it was 
apparent before the first-act curtain 
descended that something fundamen- 
tal had gone terribly wrong. 

As usual, that old devil great ex- 
pectations was at fault. Three years 
ago, Rudolf Bing had told jH'ople he 
wanted to open the new house with 
a new opera and had asked Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Composer Samuel Bar- 
ber to write it. Composer Barber then 
told |HM>|ile he would c ompose his opera 
esiM-cially for l-foiitvne Plice's voice. 
Miss Price told [H^ople she would take 
a Near off just to train and rehearse 
for the part, llcr three favorite coni- 
|H)Scrs, she added, were Verdi. Mozart 
and Samuel Barber. Samuel Barber! 
Architect Wallace K. Harristm told 
people he sjM^nt 10 years and nearly 
$50 million designing an opera house 
that could do anything. And whoi Di> 
rector franco Zeflhelli saw the place, 
he exclaimed, "What a honael I love 
gadgets. I love toys, and this house is 
a Cadillar!" 

\\\\\ the tickct-liolilrr (I(H's not see 
the (Cadillac, W hat he sees is a«*res 
of sets, miles of fabric, and tons of 
props. ZelTirelli mobs do not just come 
on stage, they hatch out of imlolding 
sphinxes and pyramids. One pities the 
principab amid all this apectade. Poor 
Miaa Ftioe, impriMMMd in her ponder- 
Otis hairdo, looks alarmingly like an old 
photograjih of Sitting Bull. 

'I'he calchwiird among the critics the 
next (lav was "overproiliirt d." But was 
even overproduction tlie real villain. 
1 wondered. Did /efhrelli overwhelm, 
or did Samuel Barber imderwhelm? 
Ammy and Oei^Hara is an exotic, 
erotic love story; how can a composer 
imdertake to tell it without writing any 
love music, or even any real love scenes? 



I agree that the Met should have com- 
missioned an American opera for the 
great <M'rasion. ev en if its reasons v\rre 
|>olitical. not artistic. But nia\l)c lliat 
was the hasi*- mistake. Another mis- 
take was Barl>er's choice of a dramatic 
subject so at odds with his own musical 
style. In any caae. Barber's music was 
inoiiot«HiouB,Mis8PHoe*sco«tameawete 
ridiciiloiM and in the two locations I 
sat in you ooiddn't always hear and you 
couldn't always see. Wont of all, you 
couldn't care less. 



Th 



here was no involvement with what 
was hap|iening on stage. The most 
emotional moment all night was the 
auilience's fidl-throaled and optimistic 
singingof TheStar-Spang/edBaimerthat 
started the show. The most dramatic 
moment was Bing*s intermissioD an- 
nouncement that the ordiestra strike 

had just heen settled. And the liveliest 
moment was when a kicky, twitchy 
frieze of liO )>ress photographers, or op- 
erazzi, scramhied onstage to photo- 
graph the audience. 0[M'ra auiliences 
aie flisaster-(*onditi<med, ami this one 
remained friendly and touehingly ho|>e- 
ful to the end. All night we wanted 
desperately to yell Bravo! But there 
was notlmig modi to ydl Bravo about. 
It was the coldest house I have ever 
heard. 

"Onl\ in a cidture renter ..." I 
niusi'il alterward to a friend. "Lincoln 
Cenler is what \meriea produces in- 
steail of art." he replied, quoting the 
celehrated remark of drama critic Koh- 
ert Briislein. 

I finally got my excuse to yell "Bra- 
vo!" I found it in the work of another 
eukive critic, Geo^ P. Elliott, who 
said that Americans have turned to- 
wanl art as the final jiistifieation of our 
soeietv. "It was fell,'" he said, "that 
ilis-riiiiTialing art might help fill the 
spiriliial \ al lium aecompanv ing our 
material aHhienee." He is. I think, 
right. But the experience of Antony 
and Qa^Mtra and the Metropolitan 
Opera suggests that art stubbornly re- 
fuses to play the role we have assigned 
it. Hooray for that, I say. Bravo, art! 
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Tang was chosen for the Gemini astronauts 





On every American space flight since Gemini IV, 
the astronauts drank Tang. And Tang has been the 
choice of millions of American families for years. 
Tang, with natural orange flavor, has more vita- 
mins C and A than orange juice. The choice for 
NASA's Gemini astronauts was Tang. Why not 
choose it for your family, too? 



^1 tin- Mrl s of»'ninii. itnh»fLris sIimmI 
niitsnlrarutitul llir Jniinlain all rtminii. 
iiuziufi til ihr amlifna' <is it sf>itl4Hl intn 
llw fxmml hilth\ during inirt missiuns. 
If (7/i ils fiUiss farnili: lUv \h't o fM t fit t- 
f\ suitfil to luo'ivny proftlf-tvulrhinfi. 



^Itr iiiulitiiriitni ims jamnuil tn its 
^ildtil rajliis. It has .'i.THH sitits. huhls 
17 'i statulit's. ( The old Met: .'iJi-'i't stvils. 
221 slfiiuiif's.) H itli no fdUars or fmr* 
tilians ln-iiafti ihr fMnrs. llir tinr \/rt 
profuit's Jar ItPttvr views oj the sta^\ 
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Lafir Bird Johnson (center, left) mnie 
to the of}ening with Madame Imelda 
Marcos and the Philippines president. 



Ferdinand Marcos {at rifiht of his tvife). 
Ilehind the ttvo ladies is the Metro/toi- 
itan's general manager, Hiidolf Uing. 



Seen from top lerei of lobhv. the ttrist- 
ing staineavs look like marble pretzels. 
At upper right is Top of Mel restau- 



rant, which is open to the pttblic. eix'n 
if not attending opera. .Sttttrenirs on fa- 
bles are miniature Cleti/tfttra's .\eedles. 



In the tall arches of the opera house, crystal chande- 
liers fell like showers of sparks from skyrockets, and the 
riotous colors of Chagall's murals were banked high like 
flowers in a hothouse. The ticket holders paraded up to 
the grand entrance as if they were heading for a corona- 
tion. And, in effect, they were. This was the crowning 
event at New f ork's Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts. It was the opening of the new Met, biggest opera 
house in the world, and the costliest gem ($47 million) in 
the whole glittery diadem of Lincoln Center. The most 
ambitious thing of its kind in the history of man, the 
Center is a super emporium for culture and entertain- 



ment — and the Met is its proudest glory. Architect Wal- 
lace K. Harrison has designed a lovely facade, typical of 
an age that is better at facades than interiors. The back- 
stage mechanics are so efficient that, as a foreign visitor 
said, if God had had them He could have created the 
earth in four days instead of six. The acoustics are nearly 
perfect. But the new opera that opened the Met, Sam- 
uel Barber's . In/on v atid Cleopalra. was a disappoint- 
ment. Musically, the passion -filled tragedy sounded 
chilly and unimpassioned. The score, though richly or- 
chestrated, was fragmented, lacking melodic drive and 
rising only fitfully to the eloquence of Shakespeare's lines. 



Ci i iterial 
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Ini\ II \hl sfd^f /(fir/ so nuiiiv 
/niifth-ini il. \ii|nii\ anil (ilf'n|Kilrii /m-- 
fiins tviiliimi till in rrlurf — llu' iitihl t in ■ 
la'ni risi's ahrufitlv im ii >ttifii' jnmiiwii 
uith i»i>pti' nf ill*- Itinnitn l-.mpirt' 
vlttmln'ritifi iii-rr ii pynimul In sliinv thfir 
tiitflfr Hi \tftii till tnv'x /'i/iii uhsriur 
ill i-.fivftt. tl I iiihi. I*i-furr ilir hisl f/ri s\ 
;<'/i(fi/ v//. / (lin-lti siullins thr »//-/ 
ui'niiuti him unit il"mnnslnilfs "hmi 
In i ltmU II pvnimiil fnissiotuilrlv." 
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llir sli<»\v <>nsl;i<:f ;il ihroprra 
ojH*iiin<i iiialrlH-il 1:111 Icr Diit 
fronl. Tin* Mfl"'' ;;ciu'ral inana- 
grr. Hmlnir Itin;;. (>|M'tn-*l his piirM* 
for the iinaj:inali\ r anil cxlrava- 
fjiinl Italian iIiriTli)r Kraino /rt- 
firrlli. wUtt nol oiiIn aila|>l<il 
Sliak<'s|M'ari*V pla\ for llic lilirct- 
tf> of tnlaiiv ami (.Uitpulni liiit 
also slaj;f(l ami ilrsifinrd ii — and 
lit- rt|M'nl a Slim >o slajigcriiiji llial 
iIm' would nol ext'M rr\ral it. 
("Jiisl sa\ it is the nioi^l t'\|K'nsi\e 



lliinj: ur'ir ever dime," y-a'ul one 
Mfl oflirial.i For ihr o|M*nin;; 
sri-m' h»' |>iit .VM) |M*o|)lt* on sta^f 
and. at n'lirarsal. thr liirnlal>lr 
hrokf. \l t h<- '>|H-nin<:. sta^t-lianils 
in rosliiinrr. had Id |«ish t he |i\ ra- 
mid aroiifid. /r/Iirclii crratrd thr 
'(J.") roslumt*> and ihr sets, ran*;- 
'tn*i Ir4>m a s|»hiii\ to a lonih that 
scrmrd to loom as hir<:e as VAw- 
o|>s' f>\ ramid ilsclf. Rnl in his 
zeal to i-nra[i| iir4- ihf f \ c. ZrAirt'l- 
li oM-rpowfred Barber's mu.sir. 
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Spectacle on the stage 
overwhelmed the music 
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(fin-Ui l.ti'fts his nnslufiv rntmls 
«tfnsliinll\ tniirint>. f»irinti vvtrv vxtm 
.s'»m<' litllf thitifi III tltt. " I'hr ntilx sin 
in all lliifiirr i.s to Uorr." hf sovs, 
"ill nfH'nt \(>ii havf tit fiitp etwyoite 
million lutaiisr m* ninth of ihv timv 
iiolliiiiii hiififM'ns. S//iif(7".s only siiifi." 



Oni' mntrl. uni hoi st's tiinl //(/>■«• uiMtts 
'iftfM-orin \iiluin iiti<l ( .l''<t|»jiii-ii. 7/f#' 
I'lnu-i. I .ailv Siiznnnri-'rvtmA It-fl )• MY/.t 
lutiLinii ih'iiiit. hill ihv horsr. Sniohvv 
■ lr(l 1. ii/ifHutnil lu ii vitirs iifiims Itii tiit 
\ilsson s ill I Mtl ln'<l;itiiriirriin<;. 
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%#amuel Barber wrote Antony 
and Cleopnlra specifically for Ih-- 
ont) ne Price, and k hen the great 
Megro soprano was lold she w ould 
open the new Met she sliced her 
schedule for a \ear to work up 
the role. This was not the first 
lime she had learned Barber's mu- 
sic for an important occasion. 
When she made her New York de- 
but 12 Ncars ago, she sang some 
of Barber's art songs — lovely, me- 
liMlic ones. But Cleopatra's music 
was vastU different. Price had to 
find strange minor keys, push her 
voice with guttural outcries. Only 
on rare moments could the shim- 
mering gold of her voice shine 
through. Price worked to feel se- 
cure in her role. But there was still 
pressure. "The ghosts from the 
old house — Caruso, Flagslad — 
all of those folks had moved 
uptown, too," she says. hen 
I'd look up at that gold ceiling, 
there they'd be, swingin' around, 
saying to me. 'I,ee, you mess it 
up and we'll take care of \oii!' " 



Diva sang 
for the old 
Met ghosts 





ntimy's army fi(itliers under a hot 
sun iftir tlir >/»/i/n.v. uriitinfi to Inxtrd 
( '.Uitputrns shifts for the tii'ci.sife battle 
fit trliiim. In ihe opera the sea battle 
is Joiifiht it ith miniature motleh seen 
Itehind a st rini curtitin at the rear of 
the stafi4 — a highly effective dei 'we. 



M ftrr inlttny commits suicide. CJeo- 
fHttra — in the opera's most moving 
scene — nnnirns her lover {sitng bv 26- 
year-ttld Jiisttno Diaz). She then drapes 
herself with a l5-fool golden train, 
lakes not one asp but two from n basket, 
and /u esses thetn to Iwr arm and breast. 



ih- tntonv is in Home trying to 
inoUiJy Oelariits i'jiesar. Cleofxttra lies 
restlessly on her carved gold litter (U-fl). 
"This is the tinlv time I gft to sit down 
the uhitle night."' sa\-s Price. ")oii 
haw In stand up etvn in the dressing 
room fur fur you'll hurt the costtuttes." 



N 



low llial tllf iWt\ iin\\vt\ 

of huilciiiit.' llir Met and laiin<'li- 
ing .intiiny aiul (Utt-prtlrn an' 
over, the rh a ra i ■ I o 1" Lincoln 
OnltT i)* lu'wiiiiiinj: (o roinr rh-ar- 
iT. Il is lfs> iiislitiitioiKtt (han il 
tlirculrnrtl to lie and more lioirir- 
likf. (ihiltlrrn racr a<To>:< (lit* pla- 
za — lilt* larj;r>t ojirn s|)a(r (>n>- 
\ iiK'd lor \r\\ ^ ork's liniunrd-in 
ril\ d\M'llrr> in ihr lasi .10 \rars. 
A do<; to tilt* hiac-k •franilt' 

«'d«:i' i*( l\w ;;rand loitntain lor a 
drink. Alongsi^lr ihr traxTline 
U*in|»lrpi ol riilturi*. oiitd<M>r raff>> 
ar*' hohhint; ii |> uidi l>ri<!:ht 
nnd»rrl!as. Kasi \*'ar armies of 
srhoolrliildrcn sau |itTfornianrcs 
a! llir (^cntrr lor rfdut'cd [»ric4'>. 
In iIk' nt'u Mtisfiini and l.ihrarx 
of the I*t*rforMiin«: \rl^ IM -els of 
I'arjdiotifs ur<* avaiialdt- for an\ - 
l>o4l\ who wantH lu [dug into al- 



most an\ |iliono<:ra|)h rcrord r\ rr 
made, and inripirnt ballerinas can 
watch miles of lihn of all the 
great «lancer>. 

Like an\ itlher venture into 
music and drama. Lincoln On- 
ter is ha\in<r disiipiHiinlments a^ 
well a?< lrium|>)is. The re|n'r(<»r\ 
theater hail a rough lime in its 
new |>la\ house last \ear hut is 
now |ire|iaring an andiitious new 
season. The Miisie Theater, un- 
der Kii hard Hodger;-* direction, 
has just finished its most success- 
ful season of musical comediei«. 
Mone\ al the ('enter is gushing 
as e\uheranll\ as the fountains, 
with the residt that some produc- 
tions, tike tntoiiy ttntl Clvi^patrn. 
are loo la\ i>h. Itut Lincoln (lenter 
hah magnilieent talent and equip- 
ment and w lien it <'alms down 
il run ri.sc as high as it^> ho|H>s. 



The Center 
shakes 
itself down 
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inrttJn Ccntrr IHnztt (far left) rt 
vumptpte tunv. with tlw iwu- Mft Jiankt'it 
hy thp \rtv ) ark Stalt' Tluiitrr (\v(l) 
wul Philharmtmiv Hull, lirhinti the 
Halt, htl not visible, is the netv I ivian 
Betuimont Heftertorx Theater and the 
netf Jiiilliurd Schtfol of Music, ivhich 
tvilt open in IWtH. The gifted trio at 
left are the (inter's "Three Its": Ijetm- 
ard Hernsteiti. conductor of the l*hil- 
harmonic: Gettrfie lialanchine. directitr 
of the \<tc )ftf-A- CitY HaUet; and the 
Met's fieneral numafier, Hudoif Hing. 




Matrons nho fiaif more than SlOOJHHt 
to the O'nter hare their names emhla- 
utned in goid in iMty of the Mel. Their 
gifts f.vrfW million, hut there is 
sfHtce — and need — for morf donors. 



A more regal Cltytftatra in'// invade 
the Center next month when lieverlv 
Sills sings in Handel's .Itiliu}^ (Caesar. 
with \ormnn Treigle as Caesar. They 
stand here Itetwetm two statues hy Elie 



\adelman in \ew ) ork Stale Thetiter. 
This is the new headquarters of the 
CA-nler's secimd ojtera troup. the excel- 
lent, low-priced \ew )ork City Op- 
em ContfHiny. Inttded hy Julius Hndel. 
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Mrs. Henrv Ford II in the Ofwra Club 



Mrs. Max isrttli with the \elsnn HtirUvJeUers 



Mayor and Mrs. John JJniisay of .\eu- \ork City Lauder Green imv. Metropolitan Rwrd Chairman 



V.N. official Marietta Tree 




Senator and Mrs. Holtert t'. Kennedy 




O-cil Beaton uith Mrs. John />. I.(m'1> 



Mrs. Letvis H . Douglas and her daughter ^f/tarman 



J*amela Drexet and llouard J. Iltrnk 



A $475,000 house in 
jewels and white ties 



7he Met took in a record Si7,i.(H)0 on they rushed thnmgh the tournedos and 

opening night, hut the evening was no/ ^aieaii };lare (llcopatra hy curtain 

without prohleni.'i. If hen Mrs. Johnson time. The patrons ahot e. photographed 

H as late fur a pre-nirtain dinner, dip- hy Toni h rissell. seemetl dividetl lie- 

iontats had to stare off starvation ivith tii-een nostalgia and excitement. "I'm 

hors d'tieuvres and Mrs. fiing groanetl. still for the old Met" said Mrs. Henry 

" \ou' we have time only for zoup." Hut I itrd I i. "hut it's a uontlfirfttl erening." 



Cg|_.;. 



"To make the best, begin with the best— then cook with extra care." 




**3-minute** men 

^Vff^ pwrt *^ Jrour it>r»l w rr»<Jy to f*l — tw«f 
purl tfw< Quir kly ptrpturd. (ietifhif iil. wKoW-vimp. 
tKi« tplrndid Itftid i« « fAvonir in ih«- mci^rn 

Campbell*! Tomato Soup 

A puiP<-*'.r ■ m*- fil (Iff l.tn^U-r* iirth 

frofn ihr vir»f» <i«inlil> («t>r(>*r^d in C*nip^*rl 
(ammi* kii< Km*, with cKnifr rrfsttirfv buttri, 
gnutuUlcd itiftar Af>d oiKrr uvorv inf(Tr(jirnt> 
n«rfT- arc rruny rrmprtmg w»v» tf« trvr m Ordri 




TAz's appeared 
45 

years ago . . . 



Have you checked the price of Canipbell^Tom lately^ 
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Anyone who goes to the store or pays the bills 
knows what's happened to prices over the 
years. That's why we thought you might be 
interested in this advertisement that ran for 
Campbell's Tomato Soup on July 2, 1921. 

It shows that the price was 12^ a can. If 
you have a grocery store advertisement handy 
— or if your memory is really good, we think 
you'll be mildly amazed at the price today — 
45 years later — for the same size can. 

The same kind of [jrice story — though in 
varying degree — can be told about the other 
Campbell's Soups. 

Of course, we can't take all the credit. The 
happy reason that Campbell's has been able 



to buck the tide of rising prices is partly you, 
partly the grocer and farmer, and partly us. 
You, because there are so many more of you 
these days, and because you seem to like our 
soups more and more as time goes on. And it's 
the grocer and farmer, of course, because each 
has become increasingly efficient... the farmer 
in producing, and the grocer in serving you. 

As for us, we just naturally like to make 
soup. We like to make it as good as we can, 
and bring it to you for as little as we can. And 
we find better ways to do this as we go along. 

This seems like a good time to tell you that 
we find this a very pleasant relationship, in- 
deed — and we thank you. 




\\\ Ml ml till lit si Willi rarrfiil jiuiiis 
' III sliilljiil wmbiiiallvii. 
And mrylliiiiv w mahi amiuliis 
Oiii business irjiiilalwii. 



CAMPBELL'S 'SWANSON-V-S 

FRANCO-AMERICAN • BOUNTY 
...all made by Campbell 





The 1967 Impctial LeBa'on 



Announcing the 1967 Imperial 



the newest prestige automobile in a decade. 






It has been ten years since any line of 
American prestige automobiles changed so 
dramatically. 

The 1967 Imperial is totally new. 

Its body is new. Sculptured with contem- 
porary restraint. Welded into an unmistakable 
unitized structure. 

Its suspension is new. No metal-to-metal 
contact. The passenger compartment is iso- 
lated Irom road noiso and vibrations. 

Its engine is new. A V8 ol 440 cubic inch 
displacement. Coupled to the new engine, 



a newly engineered automatic transmission. 
Smoother. More responsive. 

Imperial interiors are new. Contemporary. 
There is a glove compartment in each door. 
A vanity in the instrument panel. An array 
of brushed-steel controls is deftly concealed 
behind cabinet doors. 

There's a new Sedan model. Imperial 
ownership is now a genuine possibility for 
more fine-car buyers than ever before. And 
they may have the distinction ol a four-door 
luxury sedan. 



The new Crown Coupe Mobile Director 
option is illustrated above. A turnabout 
chair, portable high-intensity reading lamp 
and folding conference table. Now you may 
work as you ride, conversing easily with rear- 
seat companions. 

There has never been a prestige auto- 
mobile like Imperial '67. A fact which you 
are invited to verify firsthand. 

IMPEKIAL '67 



fVlOTORS CORPGRATIOK' 

Tunc In Bob Hope and The Chrystor Thoatte in color, Wedncsdflyr, NDC-TV. 
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Why new babies do not need Mazola* 100% Corn Oil. 



K cause most babies are born with a good 
balance between the polyunsaturated and 
saturated fats in their little bodies. 

As the baby grows, however, this balance can 
change unless something is done to protect it. 

This is why a number of pediatricians are 
insisting that highly polyunsaturated oils, such 
as Mazola. be included in infant diets. 

What's more, many medical authorities say 
that it is prudent for everybody to balance the 
kind of fats they cat. The earlier in life this 
practice starts the better. And it is easy to do. 



Basically there are two kinds of fats. First, 
there arc the (solid) animal fats which are high 
in saturates. Second, the (liquid) vegetable oil 
fats which are low in saturates and high in 
polyunsaturates. 

Of all leading brands of oil. new. improved 
Mazola 1 00% Corn Oil is highest in polyun- 
saturates. Every time you use new Mazola in 
place of animal fats you help to balance the 
fats in your family's diet. It's as simple as that. 

But new, light Mazola is not a medicine. 
Neither does its use require any drastic change 



in your normal, everyday eating patterns. 

Mazola is really an aid to more delicious 
eating. It's easy to digest. Fries foods light with 
no greasy taste and no oily odor. It bakes 
everything tastier. And dressings made with 
new Mazola are salads" country cousins. 

All these benefits of new Mazola 100% 
Corn Oil make good eating good sense. 

Why does Mazola cost more? Why does 
anything better cost more? 
NOTE: New, No-Burn Mazola Margarine is made 
with Mazola liquid Corn Oil. 
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VALERIE. A popular and 
enthusiastic girl, Valerie 
Percy worked hard, on her 
father's unsuccessful cam- 
paign for governor (when 
this photograph was tak- 
en) and again this year, until 
the night she was murdered. 



MOURNING FAMILY. Their 
faces ashen with grief, the 
Percys are escorted from a 
memorial service in Kenil- 
worth. From left are Vale- 
rie's half sister Gail. 13, her 
twin Sharon, 21, Charles 
Percy and his wife Loraine. 




WHO 
COULD KILL 
VALERIE 
PERCY? 



When Charles Percy told his five 
children this summer to stay on the 
sidelines during his race for the 
U.S. Senate, 2 1 -year-old Valerie 
Jeanne wouldn't hear of it. In 1964 
the whole family had pitched in 
with Kennedy-like fervor on Per- 
cy's campaign for the Illinois gov- 
ernorship and had been crushed by 
his defeat. This time, he started as 
an underdog against Paul Douglas, 
the Democratic incumbent, and 
he didn't want them hurt again. 
But no sooner had Valerie Jeanne 
(named for her mother, who died 
in 1947 when Valerie and her twin 
sister Sharon were not yet 3) come 
home from Cornell in June than 
she went to work recruiting volun- 
teers for her father. 

A striking blue-eyed blonde with 
the sunniest of dispositions. Vale- 
rie seemed totally unaffected by 
her father's wealth and rising po- 
litical prominence - he had become 
president of Bell & Howell at 29 
and recently, at 46, retired as board 
chairman to devote full time to 
Republican politics. Of her cam- 
paign work her father said proud- 
ly: "I don't have a machine — Vale- 
rie does. So I depend on her to 
get the volunteers and the work- 
ers." Recent polls showed Percy 
leading Douglas by a slight margin. 

Before dawn on Sunday morn- 
ing last week someone broke into 
the Percy home — a 1 7-room man- 
sion in Kenilworth, a quiet North 
Shore Chicago suburb — by culling 
through a glass patio door. As the 
family slept, the intruder found 
his way through the living room 
and up the stairs to Valerie's bed- 
room — one of seven on the sec- 
ond floor. There he bludgeoned 
and stabbed the sleeping girl to 
death. The sounds aroused Val- 
erie's stepmother, Loraine Percy, 
who surprised the murderer still 
in Valerie's room. But he blind- 
ed her by shining a light in her 
face and escaped. Kenilworth po- 
lice, with massive help from Chi- 
cago, slate and FBI investigators, 
set about to solve the awful and 
senseless murder and its taunt- 
ing question: What sort of person 
would want to kill Valerie Percy? 
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The 



Presidency 



by HUGH SIDEY 



Idea man for U.K. 
and L.B.J. has idea 
G.O.P. could use 



A liberal inlellertual who has been a valued 
aide to both President Kennedy and Pres- 
ident Johnson came bark to Washington 
and eniinriated a doctrine which could be 
an exciting and ready-made domestic road 
map to the future — for Republicans. 

Nobody really expects the G.O.P. to 
come running (which may be its loss), be- 
cause the speech » as delivered by Richard 
Goodwin. A former law clerk to Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, he helped conceive and 
label the Alliance for Progress for Jolm 
F. Kennedy. He named the Great Society 
for Lyndon Johnson and fashioned the 
famous Ann Arbor speech in which the 
President defined its aims. Yet the phi- 
losophy (Joodwin enunciated in his speech 
goes counter to some Democratic policy 
and seems to be in curious accord with 
much Rep iblican thought. 

"We will have to reshape the historic 
relationships of our federal structure so as 
not to be completely dejiendent on Wash- 
ington for comfort, help and skill," he 
said. "The problems are far too huge and 
varied to be solved from the top. More- 
over, to attempt it is to strip people in 
communities and states of the chance to 
share in the solution of the great problems 
of society. It is essential to our spiritual 
health to develop structures which give 
people a chance to share in the American 
enterprise. . . . This means decentraliza- 
tion of government action. . . . V'ariety 
will be the hallmark of such a system, but 
I believe the basic pattern will be federal 
funds and guidelines with resp<msibility 
for action left to the community. ... I 
have proposed turning a large part of the 
foreign aid program over to the states, in- 
volving communities and citizens directly 
in our relationship with the underdevel- 
oped continents." 

During his .*4even \ears of residence in 
the capital, Goodwin gained national no- 
tice and, indeed, some notoriety, as a 
wheel in the federal structure. Yet he was 
alwa\s suspicious of it. This came out in 
his speech. 

"We who have often looked to Wash- 



ington for protection of human rights 
must increase our guard against the co- 
ercive society," lie said. "It is the nature 
of power to resent opposition to its exer- 
cise. That resentment is multiplied as pow- 
er grows. When those who have such pow- 
er are also convinced of the wisdom and 
benefi<'ence of their views, then freedom is 
in danger. The worst threat toliberty comes 
not from those who simply seek their own 
aggrandizement, but from those who seek 
the good of others, identifying opposition 
to their desires with harm to the nation. 
Already wiretapping, bugging, and mani- 
fold invasions of privacy are growing, I 
believe, far bey ond the present knowledge 
of any of us. ... It has been proposed 
that we draft all Americans — not simply 
to meet an immediate threat to our se- 
curity, but as a matter of course. All of 
these have in common the frightening be- 
lief that individual action and freedom 
should be limited for the good of the state, 
according to some office-holder's view of 
what that good requires. . . . The coer- 
cive society is no less obnoxious when co- 
ercion is masked in benevolence." 

All this is in character for Richard 
Goodwin, who is brilliant (he led his Har- 
vard law class), almost too yoimg to be 
important (34), and so abrasive on occa- 
sion that John Kennedy had to move him 
out of the White House. His critics have 
called him a "phony." Barry Goldwater 
considered him such a sinister influence 
that he suggested Goodwin be fired from 
his White House job. Though Kennedy 
exiled him, he kept him tethered on the 
end of a |>ersonal phone line. The day 
Kennedy was assassinated, Goodwin was 
typing out an announcement — on Ken- 
nedy's order — of his reappointment to the 
White House staff, this time as adviser on 
the arts. 

Lyndem Johnson brought (Joodwin back 
from the Peace Corps to write speeches. 



"Creative federalism," now a part of John- 
son's program, is a Goo<lwin phrase and its 
concepts were set down in his language. 
Johnson was so eager to use Goodwin's 
brain power that he once called him his 
most important man. And one time L.B.J. 
personally rounded up a toothbrush, razor 
and some presidential shirts so the speech- 
writer could go along on a hasty trip to the 
ranch without taking time out to pick up 
his own overnight bag. 

When he left the ^'hite House last year 
Goodwin rejected book-writing contracts 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
turned down offers from industry for fab- 
ulous amounts of money, and went off to 
think and write at Wesleyan University 
for $1.S,000 a year, half his White House 
salary. Johnson has called him back a cou- 
ple of times to help out but so far the 
President has onlv nibbled at this new 
Goodwin doctrine. (He was not pleased by 
another widely publicized part of Good- 
win's speech w hirh excoriate<l the Adminis- 
tration's handling of Vietnam.) Goo<iwin'g 
federal proposals nm against the Presi- 
dent's i\ew Deal orientation, and their 
compatibility with modern Republicanism 
is apparent. An incurable heretic, Good- 
win grins with delight at the thought his 
s|K-ech might be used by Republicans. lie 
is totally convinced that the future lies in 
his direction. "Modern America," he said 
in his talk, "assaults the dee|>est values 
of our civilization, those worlds within a 
world w here each can fmd meaning and dig- 
nity of work. Family ties grow weaker as 
the gap Iwtween generations widens. The 
community disappears as the streets of 
our cities rush in upon each other. . . . 
Ahead lies the most terrible danger of all: 
a nation of strangers; each separate from 
his fellows, remote from his labors, de- 
tached from participation in the great en- 
terprise of American life." Overstated 
maybe, but something to worry about. 




Returning to tlw IT'bite 
Ilottse after be htul 
resigned. Hichard Cootlirin 
(left) talks aver a 
presidential sfwecb 
be bad fteen asketl to 
belfi write. In center. 
Jnrmer aide Jack I alenli. 
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After youVe walked off with all the honors, 
what do you do for an encore? 

Meet Olds Toronado— '67 edition. 



Awards for this. Awards for that. Awards for just about everything. But rest on its laurels? 
Not Toronado. Swinging new look outside. Posh new detailing inside. Doors with torsion-bar 
spring assists that open easier than ever to the flat-floored, room-for-six interior. 
Even that fabulous front-wheel-drive ride is smoother and quieter for '6j. And front disc 
brakes and radial ply tires are available. Trend-setting Toronado: Proved and applauded 
by tens of thousands of satisfled owners. Greater than ever the second time around! 



► See next four fagei for more exciting news from Oldtt 



Obey 
Laws 
Drive 
Safely 



Olds thinks of your safety, too, with the GM developed energy-absorbing 
steering column that can compress on severe impact up to BVa inches; 
with four-way hazard warning flasher; outside rearview mirror; dual master 
cylinder braKe system, plus many other safety features— all standard for '67. 



Engineered for excitement . . . Toronado- style! 

'67 OLDSMOBILE 



e Rocket Action cars are out front again! 




How do you top a line of cars as luxurious 
as the Olds Delta 88 for 1967? 

Bring on an all-new, ultra-luxurious Delta 88 Custom. 




Better yet, bring on two new Delta Custom models- hardtop coupe and sedan! 
Bring 'em on distinOive with the trend-setting Toronado look: five inches longer 
upfront, five inches shorter in the rear. Bring 'em on strong with a 
sweetheart of a 42 5 -cubic- inch Super Rocket V-8 (teamed with front disc 
brakes, if you wish). And here's proof you can look to Olds for the new. 
All Rocket V-8 Engines are available with Oldsmobile's exclusive new Climatic 
Combustion Control-another Olds engineering first! For a real clincher, 
both quality -built Delta Custom models are yours at an easygoing Olds 88 price! 
Now isn '/ that enough to bring you to your Olds Dealer's? 



Obcv 
Laws 
Drive 
Safely 



Olds thinks o( your safety, too, with the GM-developed energy-absorblna 
steering column that can compress on severe Impact up to 8>/4 inches 
w. h four-way hazard warninB flasher; outside rearview mirror: dual master 
cylinder brake system, plus many other safety features-all standard 



Engineered for excitement . . . Toronado- style*. 



'67 OLDSMOBILE 
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Introducing the Oldsmobile Delmont 88 for '67— totally new! 

Goes to show what Olds engineering can do 

with a modest price tag ... 

and a lot of Toronado inspiration! 





Let's start with the obvious. Oldsniohile's dazzling new full-size 88 series, 
the Delmont, looks expensive. In actual fact, it's not. Delmont 88 prices start below 
many models with ' ' low-price ' ' names- nothing short of remarkable for a car with 
Belmont's many virtues: Rakish Toronado styling. Proved 88 chassis, brakes and 
suspension. Famous Oldsmobilc r/uality and reliability. . I nd here's proof 
you can look to Olds for the new! All Rocket V-8 Engines are available with 
Oldsmobilc 's exclusive new Climatic Combustion Control— another Olds engineering 
first! Aml.Upeed Turbo Hydra-Matic can be had with both .UO- and 425-cubic-inch 
V-8s. With four Delmont 88 models to choose from, the odds are four to one that 
you and Delmont could start something beautiful. This very day. 



Obey 
Laws 
Drive 
Safely 



Olds thinks of your safety, too, with the GM-developad energy-absorbing Engineered f Of eXCttement . . . TotOnodo- Style ! nT 

steering column that can compress on severe impact up to 8% inches- 
with four-way hazard warning flasher; outside rearview mirror: dual master 
cylinder brake system, plus many other safety features-all standard 
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New Admiral 25' Rectangular Color LK6553, "The Coronado," Spanish Provincial styling. 



New Admiral 
25' Rectangular 
Col r TV in slim 
new cabinets 

Touch one tuning bar: the set turns on or off. Touch 
the other bar: channels change. .AH automatically. 

That's how easy it is to tune new Admiral 
Color TV with new Power Tuning. And inside 
the exclusive Admiral Tilt-Out Control Center 
(p.i. pind ), all fine tuning knobs are in one handy 
place. Tilt out to fine-tune standing up. Tilt in for 
the beauty look, no knobs show ! 

Admiral builds in reliability! Precision engineer- 
ing, new 26,000-volt chassis and strict quality con- 
trol make .Admiral the most dependable Color TV 
ever. Every fifth Admiral factory worker is an in- 
spector . . . to keep trouble out! 

So look at other Color TV. Then sec your Admiral 
Dealer. Compare new Admiral Color TV for picture 
quality, ease of tuning, reliability, fine cabinetry. 
Nobody builds quality Color TV quite like Admiral! 

New AdBilral Color Sonar reaiote eoatrol 

lets you turn .Admiral Color TV on and 
ofT, adjust volume, change channels . . . 
even gives infinite control of color inten- 
sity and tint ... all from your easy chair! 
And more accurately than at the set itself. 




MARK or QUALITT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



*35*OM«tfl dlaeontl, 296 iq. in„Mi«Mbls area. Admiral, ChlcagO' Admiral Canada, Ontario. 




New Admiral 25" Rectangular Color LK6541, 
"The Newport." in Danish Modern styling. 



New Admiral Color Stereo Theater SMKS651 5. 25" Rectangular Color TV. solid-state 
stereo, FM/AM FM stereo multiplex radio, and Admiral Color Sonar remote control. 
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CLOSE-UP / A WALK AND TALK WITH REBECCA WEST 



Specialist in Traitors, 
Spies and 
Weeds 



M, 



by JIM HICKS 



Ly book. The Birds Fall Down, 
is about a spy incident, but it is 
really an historical novel," said 
Dame Rebecca West, pausing in 
the garden of her Buckingham- 
shire farm. "It does not draw on 
my personal recollections, as it 
takes place around 1900. when 1 
was 7 years old and not really in 
very close contact with the Rus- 
sian secret police. 

"This asparagus is green all the 
way down." she went on. her voice 
dropping into parentheses. "It's 
English asparagus, grown to be 
green and edible all the way down. 
Not like continental asparagus. 

"A spy story has naturally to 
be snappy," she said, getting back 
to the book which is being pub- 
lished in the U.S. this week by Vi- 
king — already a best-seller since it 
is the Book-of-the-Month Club's 
October selection. "But" — and she 
wrested an offending bindweed 
from the earth almost vengefully — 
"if you are writing a serious novel 
about real spies you can't be snap- 
py. A spy makes such long retreats 
into make-believe, into evasions — 
and such sad ones. Really, spying is 
the saddest business I know. 

"I probably have the largest pri- 
vate collection of weeds in the 
world," she sighed, surveying her 
green and manicured garden. Out 
came another unlucky Convolvu- 
lus sepium. "You are always up 
against it in a serious book about 
spies. You are trying to write an 
exciting story about a subject that 



Having spotted bindweed 

that dared to grow In her garden. 

Dame Rebecca Is nettled. 

^Why does nature give weeds suih 
terrific tenacity? They don't produce 
food. In fact, they don't 
produce anything at all.^' 
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A speeding train, a 
girl, a double agent 



REBECCA WEST 

CONTINUED 

is exciting, but you have to avoid 
excitement obtained in a thriller- 
ish way. If you hke weeds, this gar- 
den is magnificent. Too much rain 
and too few gardeners." 

The Birds Fall Down is Dame 
Rebecca's first novel in 10 years. 
Some of the ingredients are spy- 
thriller classic. A train speeds 
across France. In one compartment 



Dame Rebecca walks through her 
garden, shows off her pigs 
and hefts a hanging melon in one 
or the estate's many greenhouses. 

**7"Af farm is only 80 acres. We keep 
il because my husband enjoys 
messing around. He raises turkeys. 
[She ihroH s the pigs some grain 
which starts a squealing, shoving 
scuffle.] Come on, loves! Oh dear, I 
didn't mean to cause dissension 
between you. They're really not very 
C hristian, well-brought-up pigs. 
We don't have to buy many ^ 
vegetables — but of course it would 
be much cheaper if we did.'^ 




are two Russians and a beautiful 
half-English, half-Russian girl. A 
weird story of incredible double- 
agentry unfolds in the outwardly 
placid days of the century's turn. 
The protagonist is not an epicurean 
adventurer nor a worn-out Cold 
War agent, but a pretty, innocent 
and very frightened Victorian girl 
of 18 who yearns to be home in 
Kensington. 

It will not surprise any of Dame 
Rebecca's regular readers that a 
73-year-old lady who is concerned 
about the way the birds gulp down 
her wisteria buds before they can 
blossom has written a compelling- 
ly realistic spy novel. True, most of 
her work has been literary criti- 
cism, history and novels of a dis- 
tinctly non-spy nature. But what, 
essentially, are spies? They are peo- 
ple who practice at the same time 
some form of loyalty and some 
form of false loyalty: loyalty to 
whoever employs them and false 
loyalty to whomever they are steal- 
ing secrets from. When it comes to 
writing about loyalty, real or false, 
no one today is better qualified 
than Dame Rebecca. As a journal- 
ist after World War II she cov- 
ered the trials of Lord Haw-Haw 
and other wartime turncoats, trac- 
ing the tortuous trail of treason 
through the atom spies and the de- 
fectors of the 50s. Her articles even- 
tually grew into her now-famous 
The New Meaning of Treason. 

In The Birds Fall Down loyalty 
and false loyalty become perplex- 
ingly mixed during the spy's "sad 
evasions into make-believe," but 
the basic motive of most of the 
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The far-sighted man 
from New England Life 
can show you how you 
could get 30 years of 
life insurance -and then 
get back all the 
money you put ia 

The adage, "You can't have your the specialty of the fnr ■ 

ca.e and eat it too" has not on.y .on N^w En^.a " 1^:1:°::'^' 

become a cliche-it has become He sees life insurance as the cash valu« 1^ 

highly inaccurate as well. Cash safest most secure men^. of , * '"surance-as o 

VcHue Insurance provides years providin~;: ITZl, you fTm: istr ^ .^^"j^ 

and years of insurance protection r,eed for retirement. He sees it as tHow vo^* I » ^ 

for your family with the oppor- a better way to meet specie L° iM ' J ^ *° 

tunity to get oil your money back goals-such as college Jor your L^l Z I 

at ret.rement-and a lot more son, or the opportunity to make o ' 

besides. This kind of have-your- business venture. He sees it as o 

cake-and-eat-it-too insurance is great way to establish credit, NoW England Ilk 
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67 Plymouth Fury. All new. All beautiful. 
Just to win you over. Outside, longer and 
more elegant. Inside, downright lavish. 

Try to say "no" to 13 enticing interior 
choices ranging from rich, high-sheen 
fabrics to the supple, foam-filled vinyls 
shown above. Just try. 

There's a Safe/Flight instrument panel 
you can't call a dashboard anymore. Min- 
iaturized, non-glare floodlights spot the 



gauges and controls. New toggle and 
roller-type controls are neatly recessed. 
At night, a cockpit effect. 

(Feel yourself slipping a little? Read on, 
if you dare.) 

Flow-Through ventilation, standard on 
that 4-door hardtop up there, comforts 
you by changing the air up to four times 
a minute — with the windows closed. Fresh 
air flows in softly, moves out draftlessly 

■Qd materit 



this year. 




through louvers below the rear window. 

Finally, make no mistake about it. 
Plymouth Fury has the power to win you 
over without a struggle. It has the biggest 
standard V-8 (318 cu. in.) and the biggest 
optional V-8 (440 cu. in.) in its price class. 

One of 25 Plymouth Fury models is out 
to win you over right now. Don't fight it. 
Give in. 

What ve you to lose, but your heart? 
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1 out of 4 
Americans 
belongs to 
I BLUE SHIELD 



Today more than 52 million of 200 
million Americans are Blue Shield 
members. Furthermore, Blue Shield 
Plans provide protection for over 34% 
of the 149 million who pay for some 
form or other of medical care coverage. 
Since there are well over one thousand 
companies in the field of medical-sur- 
gical prepayment coverage, there must 
be a reason ... or reasons ... for this pref- 
erence for Blue Shield. To find out, 
just clip the coupon. 

find out why 



BLUE SHIELD 

for doctor bills 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS 
425 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, lit. 60611 , 



Please send me copies of your booklet < 

on Blue Shield. 




Company. 
Addrtst 
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REBECCA WEST 

CONTINUED 

characters is patriotism. Which- 
ever side they are on. they cling to 
a fierce, Dostoevskian kind of loy- 
alty to their country. 

"Today spying is different," says 
Dame Rebecca. "Spies are not 
idealists any more. They are pro- 
fessional crooks who engage in 
cash transactions and compete like 
gangsters belonging to different 
mobs." 

The whole world was different 
when Dame Rebecca was born. So 
was her name — she was christened 
Cicily Isabel Fairfield. "1 saw Eng- 
land change," she said. "But I was 
rather brought up to expect it. My 
father belonged to the ruined class 
of small landowners in Ireland. 
My mother's family were musi- 
cians. I had tuberculosis when I 
was a schoolgirl and I had to leave 
school, but I read tremendously. 
My two sisters and I all had TB. 
Wc thought we were going to pass 
out like La Boheme. My sister 
Winifred died at 73. My sister Le- 
titia is still going .strong at 82. 
which shows that a little TB when 
you are young is a good thing." 

She strode purposefully up the 
long hill behind her house, out- 
distancing her elderly dog Albert 
(named for the Prince Consort), 
as if to emphasize her point. 

"1 started writing when I was 
17 — dramatic criticism. The first 
play 1 reviewed was for an Evening 
Standard man who wanted to go 
off and do something else. It was 
Gorky's Lower Depths. I said it 
was a "rather notable work," which 
was otherwise not conceded. 

"When I was about 20 I wrote 



my first book — on Henry James. I 
wrote about James because I was 
mad about him. That's the only 
good rea.son for writing about any- 
thing. He was very out of fashion 
at the time. It's not a bad book." 
Dame Rebecca's publishers agree: 
the book will soon be reissued with 
a new section by Dame Rebecca 
reappraising James and his effect 
on literature. This pleases her. 
"Not many people," she says, "are 
in a position to write about any- 
thing they wrote about 50 years 
before." 



I 



n an era when most English 
women were imprisoned in their 
Edwardian parlors, she found in- 
dependence through intellectual 
achievement. She took the name 
Rebecca West from the heroine of 
Ibsen's play Rosmerholm. signing 
it to articles she contributed to 
Freewoman, a feminist magazine 
her mother had forbidden her to 
keep in the house. She embraced 
Fabian socialism and became a 
close friend of avant-garde think- 
ers like George Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. WelLs. 

Much of her writing was done 
for newspapers. Yet she produced 
five novels and at the same time 
established herself as a historian 
with a two-volume study of Yu- 
goslavia, Black Lamb and Grey 
Falcon, and a biography of St. 
Augustine. 

By 1930, Rebecca West's zeal 
for independent womanhood and 
socialism had mellowed. She mar- 
ried Henry Maxwell Andrews, a 
now retired banker, who shares 
her interest in books and art. In 
the late '.30s they bought Ibstonc 



Most of the tools of 
her trade within arm's 
length. Dame Rebecca sits 
at the big curved work 
table in her bedroom. 

^^Ttiis desk was an old wine 
table, t like it because 
you can have a typewriter 
here, a book there. For my 
new novel, I had 45 
books to read. Here are 
proofs that I'm correcting. 
That is the dark night 
of the .soul, correcting 
proofs. How I loathe it.^^ 



House and its rolling estate half- 
way between London and Oxford. 

"At the end of the war, it was a 
completely new world," she says. 
"Previous experience was almost 
worthless. There had been no real 
reporting on this new world. 1 
went out to look at it." 

Covering the trials of the Ger- 
man war criminals, the English 
traitors and Communist spies, she 
became known as one of the finest 
courtroom reporters of all time. 
She saw Fascist and Communist 
riots, a lynching trial in Greenville, 
S.C.. and the U.S. presidential con- 
ventions of 1948. ("They were end- 
less fun but an awful sweat. The 
hours were cruel.") 

The changes in America fasci- 
nated her. "There was the terrible 
burden of power and of being dis- 
liked. I think that was the most 
sad thing, that America didn't 
reafze that people who are power- 
ful arc always disliked. It's been 
terrible the way Americans have 
been unprepared for the dislike 
they get for being wealthy and 
powerful. And Americans have 
also had to get used to the idea 
that there is no computer which 
dishes out wisdom." 

All of her reporting is character- 
ized by a beautiful attention to 
detail. "I have the dreary sort of 
factual mind that retains facts 
which bore everybody but me," 
she explains. "Does it help in jour- 
nalism to know what you are talk- 
ing about? 1 wonder!" r 

In 1959, she was made a dame 
of the British Empire by Queen 
Elizabeth. She and her husband 
spend most of their time at Ibstonc 
House, except for sojourns on the 
Mediterranean. "I swam like mad 
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Plymouth is out to>N^ ^er this year. 




GTX. Plymouth's exciting new Supercar. King 
of the Belvederes. Standard equipment: the 
biggest GT engine in the world. Our Super 
Commando 440 V-8. 

Optional equipment; the famous Plymouth 

"Hemi." 

This Plymouth goes flat out to win you over. 
And there's nothing hidden about its promise. 
Check the twin hood scoops up front. The twin 
chrome exhaust megaphones out back. 

Note how the GTX sits up on its special 



suspension. Obviously, this is something spe- 
cial — right down to the new pit-stop gas filler, 
Red Streak tires, chrome valve covers and 
custom, no-nonsense grille. 

If you still need convincing that Plymouth's 
gonna get you this year, about two city blocks 
behind the wheel of a GTX ought to do it. 

But if this Belvedere Is a little heady for you, 
we've got 21 others with varying degrees of 
devilment out to win you over. 

Be prepared to be persuaded. 
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Goodbye, 
ballpoint. 

Hello, 
Glideriter. 

No more messy, scratchy skip-skip-skip. 
You actually glide ink along the paper. 



TwinWell Glideriter. 49< 

The TwinWell Glideriter pen carries ils own double ink supply and recharges 
itself continuously. When not in use, simply cap it. The tip automatically 

draws ink from the reserve well and remains moist. Tired of ballpoints 
handing you that same old line? Try the TwinWell Glideriter pen. 
Available with blue, black, red, or green ink. At 490. you'll 
probably want at least one of each. 

Cartridge Glideriter. $1.00 

The Cartridge Glideriter pen refills with regular 
Skrip* ink cartridges. (It comes with a spare.) The sharp 
Fineline'' tip puts down a line with an ease and 

smoothness you never got from 
a ballpoint. The Cartridge 
Glideriter pen comes in an 
attractive slimline style. Get 
hold of one. Also in blue, 
black, red, and green ink. 




REBECCA WEST 

CONTINUED 

in the south of France, but it's 
hard to get good swimming any- 
more. Three years ago I swam in 
the Hellespont. Note that I didn't 
xwini the Hellespont. I swam in 
the Hellespont. I was 71 then." 

The walls of Ibstonc House are 
rich with paintings, many by such 
famous artists as Bonnard and 
Dufy. "Our paintings are not a col- 
lection. Theyarejustthingswelove. 
I don't know what their value is. 
You don't want to sell a painting 
any more than you would a dog. 
Not if you live with them." 

Dame Rebecca rises at 8 most 
mornings. "I work and fuss with 
letters until lunchtime. After lunch 
1 take the animal, Albert, for a 
good walk in the woods and then 
work until evening." She usually 
writes her first drafts in longhand, 
types them, rewrites in longhand 
the parts that do not satisfy her 
and then types them again. "I've 
been able to type since 1 was 9 
years old, when I was confined by 
mumps to a room with a type- 
writer in it," she said. 

In the evenings she is likely to 
watch television, but critically. ("1 
must say the World Cup soccer 
matches were belter than all those 
television plays. For one thing, the 
characters are so much better de- 
fined.") She reads late into the 
night — often history — because she 
sleeps badly. 

She sees no reason to stop work- 
ing just because she is 73. "I want 
to do a lot of short stories now be- 
cause nobody is thinking of writ- 
ing short stories these days and I 
think the form is lovely. Nobody 



writes short stories except about 
junkies or abortions, and anybody 
could write short stories about 
junkies and abortions. It is our 
generation's fashionable substitute 
for the Victorian story about little 
Willie dying to angelic harps. It 
is one square form of misery in 
our day." 



D. 



'ame Rebecca believes the thea- 
ter, too. has sunk to a low level. "I 
wrote a play 20 or 30 years ago. 
I had 1 4 copies made, but the man- 
agers kept on losing them. Usual- 
ly in taxicabs. They didn't have 
their own cars in those days. I 
don't know what they choose for 
losing plays in nowadays." 

Her walk had now brought her 
back to the Ibstone House terrace. 
She gestured toward a thicket a 
few yards down the hill. "1 can't 
bring myself to clear out the bram- 
bles, because I like picking the 
blackberries that grow there. I like 
writing very much. There's no bet- 
ter claim to write than that. I 
would have written other things if 
I were beginning again. I think I 
would have written only fiction in- 
stead of all the other. 

"I have a very interrupted life. 
I haven't much time. I wish I had 
more time. I've written only one 
percent of the books I wanted to 
write. But there are other people 
as good. Never mind." 



In library with husband. Dame 
Rebecca waves toward a portrait. 

*Th(il pan rail of me is by a man 
Velio's very good on Spanish 
mouniains. I lliinii lie's mode me 
look like a Spanish mountain.^^ 



Plymouth is out to>N^ ^er this year. 




°£7 Plymouth Valianl. Looks all new. Feels all 
new. Is all new. Surrender. You don'l have a 
chance. 

For '67, Valianl is wider and elbow-roomier. 
II has a longer wheelbase for a smoother ride. 
But the distance between bumpers doesn't 
change. You can still slip into parking spots 
others have to pass up. 

When you hear what's standard on that irre- 
sistible Signet above, you'll almost forget econ- 
omy. Textured. Cologne-grain vinyl seals with 



pIc jiL ; I,!: ■ I ni- p pile ca-'pcting- P.-5dded 
dash. Fender-mounted turn signal indicators. 
Even lights in the glove box and trunk. 

Yet. in all Valiants there beats the penny- 
pinching heart of a miser. The 170 cu. in. six 
(standard on Valiant 100) is now even stingier 
with a drop of gas. And the 225 cu. in. six 
(standard on Signet) and optional 273 cu. in. 
V-8 aren't exactly spendthrifts, either. 

Go try a Valianl. Dul. caution. It's catchy. 
Plymouth is out to win you over this year. 



'67 Vlymoutii Valiant 



PLYMOUTH DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

^K|Jf MOTORS CORPORATION 



End the battle for bed room 
with King-size Beautyrest. 
It's two feet wider. 




Why spend another crowded, crannped night 
on on old-fashioned regular double bed? 

A new King-size mattress gives you over 
50% more room. It's two feet wider — almost 
half a foot longer. Real stretch-out space! 

But when you pay a bigger price for a 
bigger night's sleep, make sure you get a 
better night's sleep. Moke sure you get 
a Beautyrest. 

The Beautyrest. By Simmons. 

Beautyrest is different. It has separate 



individual coils. They're not wired together so 
they don't sag together. Each coil is free to do 
exactly what your body wants it to do. 

No matter how you shift your hips or legs or 
shoulders, no matter how you roll over or curl 
up or stretch out, Beautyrest gives you firm, 
flexible support. Natural support. Body- 
conforming support all over. 

The King-size Beautyrest mattress (and 2 box 
springs) at $299.50* only costs about a nickel 
a night over fifteen years. And since Beautyrest 



lasts three times longer than ony other mattress 
tested by the Nationwide Consumer Testing 
Institute, it's really a thrifty luxury. 

Get a bigger, better night's sleep. Insist- 
firmly— on a Beautyrest. You'll sleep like a 
lamb, woke like o lion. 

BEAUTYREST 
BY SIMMONS y 



Free "How to Buy c Mattress" Booklet. Write: Simmons, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. O 1966 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, IH. 'Suggested price except in fair trade states. 

wot.jiia.i.u^ a.u,,u, 



SCIENCE ' New electronic devices can warn of 
; obstacles and read aloud 




and DevelopmenI Center during a seminar for 
educators of the blind employ beams of high 
frequency sound, akin to the navigational 
squeaks of bats. When the beams hit obsta- 
cles, their echoes are picked up on earphones 
and the pitch and volume of these bounced 
signals can be "read" to show what is ahead. 
These are only a few among a growing com- 
plex of electronic aids to the blind (/>. 73). 

'See' through the Ears 

CONTINUED 65 



Dicyclcs, garbage cans, a baby car- 
riage, a high stool and John Dupress 
(right, rear), blind director of the 
M.l.T. center, arc obstacles blind- 
folded teachers avoid with new aids. 



How to 



To a blind person, a chair out of place, a sud- 
den step or a hanging branch all represent 
lurking terror. Yet the people above, though 
blindfolded, are threading their way through 
a whole obstacle course. The devices being 
tested by these teachers are the latest in a revo- 
lutionary array of machines known as "early 
w arning sensors." Most of the gadgets demon- 
strated by M.l.T.'s Sensory Aids Evaluation 




Get in with the In Crowd in a GS-400 

The In Crowd knows what's happening, and what's happening is Buick '67. Proof: GS-400, Buick's personal 
sport cor. It has a 400-cu. in., 340-hp V-8, a new brake system with dual master cylinders, energy 
absorbing steering column, bucket seats, heavy-duty suspension and a list of standard equipment features- 
including all the new GM safety items— so long it takes a Buick dealer to do it justice. (He'll also tell you 
how four out of five new-car buyers pay Buick-sized prices to begin with.) The In Crowd's at your 
Quality Buick dealer's right now. How soon can you join them? 




GM 




iARSKHT 



Sensing grass, 
steps, leafy trees 




Devices tested al M.l.T. arc 
capable of a wide range of tasks. 
The llashliglit-like aid (k/xmi ) 
works on IM Lillrasonic waves 
and. througli changes in volume, 
can register differences in tc\- 
lure, telling grass from concrete, 
bare branches from leafy ones. 
Transistor radio (iihmv. n'ahi), 
miKiiricd to produce a simple 



buzzing sound, is used to keep 
walkers in a straight line. When 
user shifts right or left, buzz 
fades accordingly. Lunchbox- 
shaped aid (r;>/;;) — only non so- 
nar sensing device in this array — 
employs infrared rays to delect 
steps up or down within a 50-foot 
range. A liny probe warns user 
ol steps by nudging her finger. 




•.erial 




Lady, you'll just love flameless electric water heating 

(almost this much) 



From the moment you install a flameless electric water heater 
you'll know why it's so much better than other types. Because it 
needs no cumbersome flue, it tucks away unobtrusively almost 
anywhere. It's utterly silent. And it supplies all the clean, even- 
temperatured hot water your family needs. Talk with your hus- 
band soon about one— another electric appliance worth loving. 

YOU LIVE BETTER ELECTRICALLY 

Edison Electric Institute. 750 Third Avenue, New York. New York 10017 




Throughout America, this Gold 
Medallion identifies modern homes In 
which families find the joy of 
total electric living with flameless 
home heating and appliances. 



Everything new that could happen... 




You're protected by all kinds of new safety features; your ride's smoother and your steering's easier; 




We'll start with safety. Your safety. 

On every new Ctievrolet there's the 
GM-developed energy-absorbing steer- 
ing column. There's a new dual master 
cylinder brake system with a warning light 
to advise you of a pressure imbalance in 
either part of the system. 

You get folding front seat back 
latches, a four-way hazard warning 
flasher and many, many more. 



The ride has been smoothed and quieted 
with the addition of softer body mounts 
and improvements in the Full Coil sus- 
pension. A new steering linkage design 
makes for easier handling. It i<eeps the 
front wheels steady on curves and 
when braking. You enjoy a remarkable 
new road feel. 



For your personal pleasure, there's a 
new eight-track stereo tape system you 
can add. Just drop in the tape cartridge 
and enjoy up to 80 minutes of pop, 
Bach, rock or whatever you like. In- 
cluded with it is a free tape, featuring 
top recording artists. 

Order Comfortron automatic air con- 
ditioning and heating, Cruise-Master 
to automatically control your speed, 
front-seat headrests, Comfortilt steer- 
ing wheel — anything and everything 
for your driving pleasure. 



or EXCELLOICi 



Cc 



Iterial I 



Impala Sport Coupe-one of the 19 full-size Chevrolels that give you all the comforts of home. Maybe even more. 



happened! 






your music's in true stereo on tape or radio you can add; you've never lool<ed better, going the Chevrolet Way. 



In styling, you get lines that flow like 
no other car at its price. 

They start at a grille that reaches 
from fender to fender and then some, 
and end in that graceful roof line that 
simply doesn't break on its way to the 
rear of this Impala Sport Coupe. 



The 1967 Chevrolet is a car with all the 
things you want In it, put together as 
beautifully and as carefully as we know 
how. And your Chevrolet dealer can 
now make it the most enjoyable driving 
experience that's happened to you . . . 
in years. 




WCHEVROLET 




EmiCHT 



High-speed 



Using compuler console (</ftovc) and 
high speed Brailler. M.l.T.'sTed Gla- 
scr. a blind engineer, types out his 
questions and gels answers in Braille. 



Wh ilc reading machine flashes letter 
(lij^hl. lop) on oscilloscope that it 
is tracing with light, Engineer Ken 
Ingham, who is blind, adjusts scanner. 








'Brailler' and a machine that reads aloud 




The two highly complex machines 
shown here are still experimental. 
But one day they may do as much 
for a blind person's capacity to 
learn and function in a computer- 
ized, fact-filled world as the new 
guiding devices will do for his abil- 
ity to navigate without a seeing-eye 
dog. The device at far left, churn- 
ing out 1,000 Braille characters a 
minute, is a high-speed "Brailler," 
which ultimately will perform 
three jobs. Attached to a com- 
puter, it will give a blind person 
access to masses of stored infor- 
mation, stamping out questions 
and answers in Braille. Hooked to 
an electric typewriter it will pro- 
duce Braille at typing speeds. Aug- 
mented by a special adapting unit, 
it will transform the miles of tape 
used daily to print newspapers, 
magazines and books into up-to- 
date Braille publications. 

The synthetic reading machine 
(center) can scan a page and lit- 
erally read it back aloud, letter 
by letter. The machine traces the 
perimeter of each letter with a tiny 
light beam, noting the letter's ex- 



tremities, then refers to its memory 
bank. Here, recordings of each let- 
ter are selected and played through 
a speaker. The result is a choppy 
but audible version of the printed 
word. The whole operation — from 
scanning to sound — takes place in 
milliseconds. 

Though the 416,000 blind peo- 
ple in this country and the more 
than one million partially blind do 
not constitute a real mass market. 
M.I.T. hopes that within five years 
its reader will be no more expen- 
sive than a high-priced car, and 
the Brailler cheap enough to be a 
standard accessory with any firm 
using computers. Researchers else- 
where, meanwhile, are working on 
other sophisticated new aids. One 
is a cane equipped with three laser- 
like sensors designed to report on 
terrain deviations, objects beyond 
the cane tip and projecting obsta- 
cles in areas higher than the cane 
handle. Another is a technique 
for producing and comprehending 
"compressed" speech at speeds up 
to 1,000 words per minute, en- 
abling the blind to "speed-read." 



Tareyton has a white outer tip 
...and an inner section of charcoal. 

Together they actually improve 
the flavor of Tareyton's fine tobaccos. 

Tareyton 



What^the biggest news 
since Pontiac's Grand Prix? 
Pontia6^'67 Grand Prix. 
Of course. 

You doubtless already know that Grand Prix is Pontiac's most 
perfect Pontiac. Well in 1967 we've made it even more perfect— if 
that's possible. 

We've given it hideaway headlights so that its classic split grille 
looks even more classic. We've removed the vent windows on the 
hardtop and added elegant monograms in the glass. And as a 
crowning touch we've added a Grand Prix convertible! The usual 
Grand Prix extravagances remain, of course, but the fabulous new 
350-hp 400 cu. in. engine is new. 

There are more new standard safety features, like the energy 
absorbing steering column developed by General Motors, folding 
seat back latches, and a four-way hazard warning flasher. 

New options, like eight-track stereo and front wheel disc 
brakes. The road-hugging security of Wide-Track. And the newest 
engineering feature of the year— disappearing windshield wipers. 
Only Pontiac has them. That alone makes it worthwhile to own a 
Pontiac this year. (But who needs a reason?) 




Ride the Wide-Track Winning Streak. I 



MUSIC I 



These Are the Mamas 




ic skinny blonde, model-looking one is Michelle — 
Michelle Phillips. The hefty one with the full-moon face 
and knuckle-shield rings is Cass Elliott. Until a year 
ago they were very very poor. Now they arc rich, 
and getting richer, for they constitute one half of the 
Mamas and the Papas, the most inventive pop musi- 
cal group around and the first really new vocal sound 
since the Beatles. In their first album, the cover photo- 
graph showed the wildly diverse foursome — the girls and 
the two "Papas" — crammed into a bathtub. The sound 
inside was a close weaving of folk and rock, with a trace 
of the blues and now and then a moment of Stan Ken- 



ton's dissonant modernism. The album title, appropri- 
ately enough: // You Can Belieiv Your Eyes and Ears. 
A musky tenor usually sang the lead, crowded under- 
neath by a rich contralto. Hovering nearby were a 
knowing baritone ajid a clear, true soprano, seemingly 
going separate ways but sliding together on songs like 
Monday. Monday, with intricate modulations and har- 
monics. Vi itliin six months, the Mamas and the Papas 
were at the top of the charts. Their (personal appearances 
this summer were sell-outs. 'J'hcy will soon leave on a 
tour of Europe where the Beatles have promised to write 
them some new songs — only if they return the favor. 



CONTINUED 77 
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And these ^ 
are the Mamas 
and the Papas 




M hr ttvo Papas. Oennv Oo- 
hrrf y. li f/, and John Phillips^ 
listen Ut a playback at a re- 
vunlin^ studio. Perfect i on ists, 
lliry njti'n spend 20 hours at 
II timv in the studio. *'fle 
knnii tihen a session is over 
Imtuum- Cass turns green^'^ 
Mivs jtthn. '*ff > say *Cass is 
urtfti. that's all for today."* 





THE GREAT DECANTER: DEFENDER- classic guardian, a 

salute to his taste. A distinctive gift for the man who likes soothing, cooling 
After Shave Lotion with a dramatic, dashing look. Choose from three manly 
scents: smooth Leather, new Island Lime or prized Tribute. Defender— a 
collector's item from Avon's Great Decanter Series. And only your Avon 
Representative brings them. 

Avon FOR MEN 



51966 Avon Products. Inc, 
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"eventcen months ago John 
an<l Michelle PhiUips were emerg- 
ing from a New York winter in an 
J'^asl Village flat where the onl> 
heat came from hill rollcrtors anil 
cockroaches were friendly enough 
to have been given first names. 
Today, John and Mii'hellc. along 
with Cass Elliott and Denny Doh- 
erty, dwell in the suhlerrancan 
opidence of Holly woml's Mml Set 
with bearded boy-millionaires like 
Lou Adier and Phil S|»e<'tor. Their 
performances are sell-outs, and 
afterwani they order champagne, 
lliey ilrive Jaguars and Porsches, 
and .500,000 copies of their Be<'- 
ond album were sold in advance, 
more than anybody since Preslex 
and the Beatles. They may very 
well make .SI million this year. 
And if John hadn't had a credit 
card, they might all four still Im- 
facing another cold-water winter 
in the Kast Village. 

Though only 25, John, a 6-foot- 
3-inch singer with mellow voice 
and manners, was a veteran of the 
Village's musical bull pen. He had 
played singly and in a group 
called the Journeymen. John had 
dropped out of the U.S. Naval 
Academy, shortly after the com- 
mandant stripiied him of his gui- 
tar. He had moved to iNew York 
and married Michelle. The gray 
winter had inspired him to write 
California Dreamin' but no one 
he res|)ected was interested in re- 
cording it. John and Michelle de- 
cided to blow everything on a trip 
to the Caribbean and figure out 
"exactly » here we were at." Their 
asset was a credit car<l left over 
from better days. They bought 
camping gear; then, credit card in 
hand, left for St. John's island — 
"it seemed appropriately named." 
They were joined almost immedi- 
ately bv Dennv an<l not long aft- 
er by Cass. 

Cass and Denny had been old 
friends, having met in Chicago 
while both were doing one-night 
gigs. Denny and John just sort of 
knew each other as Village musi- 
cians tend to do. Cass, who had 
admired John's musi<-. met him at 
a party. Once she was acquaint- 
ed, she joined the klatscli at the 
Phillips' flat. When John and Mi- 
chelle retreated to the Virgin Is- 
lands, there was the customary 
loose invitation for their friends 
to follow. It was all the urging 
Denny and (!!ass nee<led. 

At the island camp ground, the 
four often sang all day and into 




The t-year marriage of John and Michelle broke up under pressitres 
cf success, but Michdle returned to John and the group in August. 



Out of the eoldf away 

from the roaches 



the night and came to know every 
nuance of each other's voice and 
style. All except Michelle were 
professional musicians and given 
to experimentation. Soon John 
was blending his baritone with 
the lower registers of Deimy's 
tenor to produce a vibrato dif- 
ferent in quality to either voice 
alone. Cass's forceful contralto, 
charged by her near-200-i)ound 
bulk, was added to Michelle's del- 
icate, lyric soprano. They then 
arranged John's music to suit 
their taste and style as they went 
along. They sang the way jazz- 
men jam, because what else is 
therci" 

^Wiien a friend, the editor of a 
teen magazine with a sharp eye 
for trends, came to the island in 
June to visit, she was exuberant, 
offering to tell a producer-friend 
about them when she returned to 
IVew York. Cass, Denny, John 
and Michelle said they weren't in- 
terested. Neither, it turned out, 
was the friend-producer. 

Through the summer John and 
Dennv gathered wood an<l carried 
water, and Cass and Michelle did 
the cooking, though Cass was eat- 
ing only a head of lettuce a day, 
hoping to lose weight. Because 



they had created a sort of family 
environment they began calling 
each other "mama" and "papa," 
finally adopting the name for 
their singing group. By the end of 
summer, John, the acknowledged 
leader, knew their sound was hon- 
est, original and better than most 
he had heard. He also knew they 
had a $7,000 American Express 
bill and no way of paying. And, 
what is more, their scruffy, beat- 
nik existence on the island had at- 
tracted unfavorable official at- 
tention. They were invited to 
leave unless they could add some- 
thing more to the island's econo- 
my. They took off again, winding 
up in Los Angeles. 

Here, suddenly, came a break. 
They ran into an old friend, Barry 
McGuire, fresh from a national 
controversv over his anti-war hit. 
Ere of Destruction. Mcfiuire in- 
troduced the Mamas and the Pa- 
pas to Lou AdIer, the 30-year-old 
pop-record millionaire. AdIer, 
though inured to the eccentrici- 
ties of musicians, was stunned. 
"Denny was wearing black leath- 
er," he says. "Cass looked like the 
mother of mankind. The icholr 
proup w as just not to be believed. 
I listened to five numbers — I 
couldn't believe that anything 
that good had just walked in off 




Today 
Long Distance 
is a 
better value 
than ever 



In 1936, a three-rainute, sta- 
tion-to-station call on Sunday, 
from New York to Seattle, cost 
$5.25, plus tax. 

Twenty years later, in 1956, 
the same call cost $2, plus tax. 

Now— 1966— the same call on 
Sunday costs $1, plus tax! 

There have been some twenty 
reductions in interstate rates in 
the last thirty years. 

Today, Long Distance rates are 
the lowest they have ever been. 
And service is faster and better 
in many ways. 

So you'll find there is a double 
reason for saying: "Today Long 
Distance is a better value than 
ever!" 



Examples of how Long Distance 
rates have been reduced 
in the last thirty years. 



New York 
to Seattle 


SUNDAYS 
1936 

$5.25 


SUNDAYS 
1966 

$1.00 


Cincinnati 
to Denver 


$2.25 


80«! 


St. Louis 
to Philadelphia 


$1.65 


75«! 


Atlanta 
to Chicago 


$1.30 


65^ 


Boston 
to Richmond 


$1.10 


65^ 



Three minutes, station-to-station, plus tax. 



Cci. 





It's the perfect day for... 

a long, leisurely breakfast... 

and a Long Distance visit with the folks. 

What better day for family-time calling? 

There's no need to wait till Sunday evening for lowest rates. 

Now rates ai-e lowest all day Sunday. 

So call early, before or after church, and you'll agree, 

Long Distance is the next best thing to being there. 

# M V^^y American Telephone & Telegraph 

and Associated Companies 




vBile Concours Custom Wagon 



NOW HHIM CHEVROLET 

THE QUICK-SIZE 

li? CHEVELLES 




NOW, AS MANY KINDS AS THERE ARE 

KINDS OF DRIVERS TO ENJOY THEM-FROM THE SS 396 

(THE CHEVELLE FOR THE DRIVING MAN) 

TO THE BRAND NEW CONCOURS CUSTOM WAGON 

Long live Chevelle! And with it the trim dimensions, sharp performance 
and great maneuverability that have become Chevelle characteristics. 

For '67 there're a new grille, new wraparound taillights and 
distinctive sheet-metal changes. The effect is a newer, more 
contemporary look for all models. 

As for specific models, one is completely new: the sumptuont 
Concours Custom Wagon shown above, featuring the rich look of wood 
outside. Then there's the SS 3% with a 396-cubic-inch Turto-iet V8, 
special suspension with many other remarkable features to delight 
the stout of heart. Other models, too: Malibu, 300 Deluxe 
and 300, all with Body by Fisher. 

In addition, every '67 Chevelle carries a multitude of new safety 
features such as the GM-developed energy-absorbing steering column; 
a dual master cylinder brake system with warning light; four-way 
hazard warning flasher; and folding front seat back latches. 

Do try a Quick-Size Chevelle at your Chevrolet dealer's now. It'll 
bring out the driver in you. 



JflAlfAS AXtP i*ArAS 



CONTINUED 



llif sirt'cl." \cll(-r »a« so wildly 
iiii|>resse<l lie olTiTed llie Miimas 
ami the Papas a Si.S.OOO atlvance 
(111 the spot, uitlioiit si<:nino; a 
contrai't. The group now rails 
Adier "the fifth mama."' 

Hv Noveinher. the Cttiifornirt 
Dntimiit^ single was at the Itjp oi' 
the charts. Their allium made the 
top 10 in Dei emher and .\hin<l<i\ , 
Moiutar ht*eame so popular that 
it was re-eut as a single and sold 
160.000 reoorils the lirsi .la\ of 
release. 

From the repose of poverl\, 
the foursonieV li\ es ehangetl with 
jarring (piiekness. There were 
dail\ reipiests for puhlic ap|H-ar- 
aiH-es. marathon reeording ses- 
sions. tele^ ision ap|N-aran<'es anil 
parties the\ were told ihev had to 
attend. Ii\ l''eliriiar\ the grou|i 
had drawn and spent .SI 10.000 in 
ailvaniTs. OiiluarilK the\ still 



had their "cool." The\ eonliniieil 
to dress in the nutl\ mod attire 
they always wore. Hut the old 
rapport was getting a hit slialvN. 



:?ii 



L'helle and Jolm had met in 
San Kraneiseo w hen she was 1 7. 
She had returned to New York 
with him, had a short, siiecessfiil 
career as a model, and then given 
it lip to be married, anil the mar- 
riage weathered three winters of 
economic unccrlaint) . ^Now, with 
pros|H-rily and pnldir attention, 
it fell apart. The\ si'parated. \\ ith 
Michelle and Jolm trailing "liail 
\ ihralions," Cass and Denny 
agrei'd that one of them had to 
go, and without John's music the 
group couldn't survive. John, (!)as» 
and Denny sent Michelle a letter 
telling her she was out of the 
group. Then, iinulile to face her. 



lhe\ left for a London \acati<m. 
"Vi hen I got the letter I just went 
home and cried," Michelle sa\s. 
"I just couldn't helicNe that the\ 
meant it." 

% hen the three returned to l,os 
.\ngeles. AdIer had found a re- 
placement singer — Jill Gibson, a 
blonde who liMiked like .Michelle. 
She sang well, anil for three 
months she was the other Mama, 
but things weren't right. "We 
were all liciiig very stupid," Jolm 
said. "W e made lots of nionc\ and 
went offin dilTerenl directions. \\ c 
forgot the most important thing 
to us all — music." 

John and Michelle patched up 
their marriage. Jill left the group. 
Michelle returned and the four re- 
sumed. "The next thing we would 
like to ilo," John sa\ s. "is to make 
a movie with I'eiliiii. I think we 
sort of are K' 



/« her neir Sun.ii-t Strip home, Jnrmrrly \ultilip IfW/'-s, Ciiss rrsts in a hammm-h. 





For a FREE Prospectus on any 
INVESTORS MUTUAL FUND 
call the office nearest you 

Throughout the United States. Investors Diver- 
sified Services has 170 Divisional Offices with 
4200 authorized Investors Men to serve you. 



AlabMM Birmtnghani 2170 Hifhlsnd Ave. 
Mobile 951 Government SI. Bldg. 
Monlgomeiit 304 Dexter Ave. 



M5 FA2-?fiI3 
205 HE 2-8807 
205 -262-7300 



Arkatttit Liltl« Rock 

ClML Haitford 
New Haven 
Wilerbuiy 
WKtport 

Flarid) Coral Gables 



320 W. Capilol Ave. Ml FR 4-6315 



18 Asylum SI. 
1942 Slata SI. 
123 Grand St. 
Compo Center 6ld|. 

3180 Pnc. d. Leon Blvd. 

Fl. Lauderdale 3101 N. Federal Hwy. 



Jacksonville 
Orlando 
Tampa 

6eMtia Atlarits 
Aufusta 
Macon 

KenliKki Lexinglon 
Louisville 

LmiiUu Baton Rouge 
New Ofleans 
Shreveporl 



Marylani Ballrmore 



904 Julia St. 
Fust NInl. Bank Bldg. 
First NtnL Banh BIdg. 

Healey BldE. 
301 Monument St. 
682 Cherry St. 

139 N. Upper St. 
422 Stirki Bldg. 

Commerce BIdg. 
1820 St. Charles Ave. 
7210 Line Ave. 



203 -527-8109 

203 -624-S17T 

203 PL 4-5717 

203 C A 7-2526 

305 -445-3628 

305 -566-5459 

305 EL 3-9568 

305 •425-1629 

813 -229-0894 

404 JA 2-3473 

404 PA 2-5779 

912 SHffr-5141 

606 -212-0880 

502 -5S5-3374 

504 Dl 3-1708 

504 -524-7657 

318 -424-7733 



515-516 State BIdg. 207 SP 4-3342 
G600YofkRd. 301 DR 7-5141 



Mail. Boston N. 

Boston S. (Braintree) 

Springfield 

Worcester 



80 Federal SI. 
536 Granite St. 
1216 Main SI. 
340 Main SI. 



617 LI 2-4307 

617 VI 3-3890 

413 RE 2-4126 

617 PL 2-1967 



Miitwrl Springfield 

N, H. Manchester 

H.J. Fair Lawn 
Plainfield 
Trenton 



Deposit Grnty. Bank Bids. 

2110 Tenths! 

1956 S. Clenslona 



■948-0703 
•485-5271 



9-10 Saddle River Rd. 
120 W. 7lh St. 
1558 Edgewood Ave. 



N. Y. Albany 
Bingltamton 
BulTalo 
Garden City 
Hoiseheads 
New Hartford 
Polidam 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochesler 
Scarsdale 
Syracuse 

N. Caf. Chirlolte 
Greensboro 
Raleigh 

Oriit Akron-Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland E. 
Cleveland W. 
Columbus 
Oaylon 
Lima 
Manstield 
Toledo 

Okla. Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

Pa. Allenlown 
Altoona 
Erie 

Harrisburg 

Mew Castle 

Ptiiladelp'-ia 

Pillsburgh 

Wilkes-Sarre 

Williamsport 

R. I. Providence 

S. Cir. Columbia 

Tian. Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 



1531-A Central Ave. 
4700 Vestal Parkway E. 
Main and Egsert 
647 Franklin jSve. 
209 N. Mam St. 
42 Genesee St. 
3 Pleasant SI. 
35 Market St. 
1770 E. Ave. 
688 White PlamsRd. 
989 James St. 

1000 King! Or. 
102 Paisley St. 
2020 Fairview Rd. 

A-C Airport Terminal 
1710 Section Rd. 
1501 Euclid Ave. 
2565 Wooster Rd. 
2025 Riverside Dr. 
1785 Big Hill Rd. 

549 W. Elm St. 
166 Park Ave. W. 
1737 Sylvania Ave. 

900 Olike Park Plaia 
3747 S. Harvard Ave. 

lOiS Hamilton 51. 
1117 Twelfth SI. 
1702 W. Eighth SI. 
2101 N. Front SI. 
101 S. Mercer St. 
300 E. Lancaster Ave. 
875 Gfeenlree Rd. 
49-51 W. Market St. 
225 W. 4lh St. 



417 TU 1-369C 

603 -622-1031 

201 -797-2700 
201 -753-7737 
609 EX 6-9128 

518 UN 9-7822 
607 -729-6286 
716 -837-9200 
516 PI 7-0601 
607 -739-3604 
315 RA 4-9613 
315 -265-8550 
914 GL 2-1250 

716 CH 4-5251 
914 -472-1011 
315 GR 2-6365 

704 ED 4-2879 
919 -273-4417 
919 TE 2-4592 

216 -494-0810 

513 -631-5000 

216 PR 1-3145 

216 ED 3-1633 

614 HU 6-5234 

513 -298-9984 

419 -224-5060 

419 -52S-0232 

419 GR9-530B 

405 VI 8-3766 
918 Ri 3-2501 

215 -435-9555 
814 Wl 2-2422 
814 GL 2-2207 

717 •234-4021 
412 OLB-S506 
215 Ml ».6Mr 
412 -922-302 
717 -825-mi 
717 -323-96M 



49 Westminster St. 401 CA 1-4608 

1312 Washington St. 803 AL 4-1659 

915 Chlnga. Bank BIdg. 615 AM 7-5596 

2500 E. Magnolia Ave. 615 -524-1635 

1715 Union Ave. 901 BR 6-1714 

207C Louise Ave. 615 -298-2679 

Teiat Austin 2201 N. Lamaf Blvd. 512 GR 6-6818 

Ccipus Christi 527A S. Shoreline Dr. 512 TU 2-4364 

Dallas 525 N. Ervay St. 214 RI 2-1101 

Houston Gulf Gale 7135 Oltc. City Dr. 713 Ml 4-1S89 

Houston West 3100 Richmond Ave. 713 JA 4-Z881 

San Antonio 7078 San Pedro Ave. 512 TA 4-1439 

Viriieij Norfolk 808 Norview Ave. 703 -855-3045 

Richmond 9th and Mam St. 703 -649-9131 

Roanoke 2036 Colonial Ave. S.W. 703 -342-3123 

Staunton (W. V.) 17 Terry Court 703 TU 6-7171 

Wash.. 

O.C. 7315 Wisconsin Ave. 202 -656-1710 

W. Va. BItietield 315 Law ft Cmmrc. BIdg. 304 DA 7-5016 

Charleston 3624A MacCorkie Ave. S.L. 304 -925-1139 

Huntington 602-604 W. Va. BIdg. 304 JA 3-0336 



DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 

Founded 1894 
Investors Building • Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 



Now, you can buy 
Investors Stock Fund 



for *20 a month ! 



* 




Now you can accumulate mutual fund shares on a regular monthly 
payment plan to fit your family budget. 

With payments of $20 a month — *after an initial $40 payment — 
you can acquire shares of Investors Stock Fund. 

This is a mutual fund designed to provide long-term capital appre- 
ciation p>ossibilities as well as a reasonable income. Its portfolio is 
made up of a diversified selection of securities emphasizing com- 
mon stocks. 

For full details (prospectuses) of Investors Stock Fund and the new 
monthly Investors Accumulation Plan, mail coupon or — 



CALL YOUR 



MAN. TODAY! 



He's listed in the Yellow Pe^es under "Mutual Funds" or "Investment Securities" 

NOTE: Your Investors Man represents not only Investors Stock Fund, but also three 
other mutual funds and an **Installment-Type" face amount certificate Company— each 
security designed to meet a different financial objective. (See coupon) 



DIVERSIFIED SERVICES. INC. 

Founded IS94 
Investors Building * Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 

Without obligation, send the prospectuses I have checked: 

O INVESTORS ACCUMULATION PLAN, a monthly payment plan for 
purchasing shares of Investors Stock Fund. 

Avaitabtt in most states. 



□ INVESTORS STOCK FUND. 
A mutual fund emphasizing com- 
mon stocks. 



□ INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND. 
A fund designed to provide a rea- 
sonably stable quarterly income 
while conserving the value of 
your investment. 



□ INVESTORS VARIABLE 
PAYMENT FUND. 

A fund emphasizing common 
stocks with capital appreciation 
possibilities. 

□ INVESTORS MUTUAL. 

A balanced fund of common 
stocks, preferred stocks and in- 
vestment-quality bonds. 
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PART U 



L3pring sunlight gleamed through the 
dust and incense. Except for the wail of 
priests, there was silence as the cata- 
falque, borne by 120 coolies, moved away 
from the walls of Peking toward the Im- 
perial tombs at Ilsi-ling. It was May 1, 
1909. Emperor Kuang Hsu was dead. 

Last week Part I of this series told how 
the old dynastic order in 19th Century 
China, enfeebled by decay, was shaken 
by repeated Western assaults. This in- 
stalment carries the story into the chaos 
which the death of Kuang Hsu presaged. 

Ten years before, as a progressive 
young ruler, Kuang Hsu had actually 
supported a series of reforms that — had 
they been carried out — might have saved 
the imperial system and eased the pas- 
sage of China into the modern world. 
For his pains he lost control of the gov- 
ernment and was clapped under house 
arrest by his aunt, the old Empress Dow- 
ager. She also canceled the reforms. 

Now she too had died — on nearly the 
same day as Kuang Hsu — and on the 
Dragon Throne sat a 4-year-old boy 
named P'u Vi. Buffeted by foreign im- 
perialists, discredited within by the Box- 
er fiasco, the Manchu government was 
ripe for the roM/> rfc uracp: revolution. 

In Canton, in Japan, in Singapore and 
Saigon, plotters were already at work. 
Unsuccessful uprisings had taken place; 
the arch-conspirator Sun Y at-sen — later 
to be revered by Communist and Na- 
tionalist alike as the founder of the Chi- 
nese Republic — was at that moment on 
his way to Paris to seek more funds. 

But in the upcountry city of Han- 
chung there was little thought of revolu- 
tion. The old ways would linger long 
enough for a young Italian priest with 
a camera (next page) to record them. 



Blown into 
the modern world 
on winds of 



violence 




A Dynasty Died and 



Copyrighted material 




Revolution Swept Qxma 
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Upcountry, 
the old ways 
lingered on 





In 1003, when Father Leone Nani ar- 
rived, carrying hifi camera, fresh from 
the seminary in Rome, the Catholic 
mi»eion at Hanchung in ShenM Prov- 
ince was already one of the oldest in 
China. In 1636, the local mandarin 
had invited a French prie«t to come 
and sec what he could do almut re- 
lieving a plague of locusts. Apparent- 
ly succes&fid, the priest was allowed 
to stay and make converts. 

lianchung itself, as \ani saw it 
{above) during the 12 years he spent 
there, was a comfortable, moderate- 
Mze provincial city, situated in the 
middle of a rich farming region with 
a Catholic [>opulation of more than 
10,0()() out of a total of 5 million. 
Thanks to the good land and the still- 
intact system of peasant handicrafts, 
most people in the area had enough 
to eat. and on special 04*casions. such 
as a funeral, could afford to have 
a feast (Irft). Like most Catholic 
missionary priests. Father Nani 
customarily wore modified Chinese 
dress and ate the same sort of food 
as his parishioners. But he balked 
at the use of chopsticks, favoring 
his famiUar fork instead {helotv). 








Tlic villajit* lite uhirli r;ither !N;uii 
jiuw « liilr touriii;; lliriMi;:li Ins .'iOJMKl- 
hr|iiari--inil(- liTril(ir\ (■niifoniinl lo 
ii \rn uni-M'iil pulh-rn. On nurki't 
(h)\s or (\u>l\i> ilins a inoiilh. or 
MMirr oflcii il('|»rn(liii<: on llir si/t' of 
llic M'lllrinriil) fannns wonlil linn;; 
)irr»flnf r In si-ll or If! Itarlrr. TravfiU 
iii<: n|MTa (-nrnpanir^. ^^niall riri'itt^es 
(fibovp). rnnjurrrs anil ollirr cntrr- 
lainers ramr to loun rc;xiilarl\ too. 
and the priest photo^raphnl them. 

'I'o )lefi|ro\ such a !-fltlr«l was of 
life wouM take more than the fall of 
a il\nahl\ in Pekinjr. In I'aet — eveepl 
for the nrilnek\ lo\wi-< that lav in the 
path of niareiiini: armies — tra<lilion- 
al \ illj}:e lift' ^^onlll not lii' radit'ally 
allereil in nunn parts of ( !hina until 
1 he ( loninimiisi lakeox rr. Ihil as l')t t 
a|iproaetietl anil anii-Manr-hit ilisor- 
tiers inerea!*eil. tlir llaiiehiin^ mis- 
Hionarirs were iiiiilrrstan<lalil\ ner\- 
ims. i-'resli in llirtr niin<ls ua^ l'>00. 
uhen Ho\er molts marl\re<l ont* of 
their eollea;:ties ami slanchlereil 
M'ores of nalixe (!hris|tans. IVepareil 
this lime. the% posni with Father 
Nani {smhi/ nl ritihl) f*ir his sjiring- 
Irippeil eamera on llie front ^teps of 
tlieir mission lieailipiarlers. armeil to 
llie lerlh with rilles anil a rapid-Hre 
eanntm ilisinouiited from a "ualioal. 



The Sun Yat-sen Republic 
and how it was lost 




Thouj:h very miK^h a civilian. Sun 
Yat-sen {center^ accompanied by his 
cabinet ministers) wore a uniform to 
visit the Ming Tombs at Nanking 
in 1912, following bis inauguration. 



W ilh two olher palace ofliciaU, 
Yuan Shih-k*ai (center, helotv) poAed 
inside the Forbithlen City liefore the 
revolution. He died in 1916, soon after 
trying to establish a new dynasty. 




The uprising that was to topple 
the Manrhiis and bring the long 
chain of Chinese dynasties to an 
end finally broke out in October, 
IQll. It was an improvised affair 
that would have succeeded no 
better than the numerous earlier 
attempts except for one thing: 
the Chinese were at last ready to 
turn against Imperial rule. 

It started with an explosion in 
a clandestine workshop in Han- 
kow, where revolutionaries were 
making bonilis and preparing for 
a coup a week hence. Attracted 
by the blast, police searched the 
place and confiscated incriminat- 
ing documents. That night the 
revolutionaries managed to c( :n- 
tact sympathetic elements in the 
local garrison, and next day a con- 
tingent of engineers rose against 
their officers. Loyal troops put up 
some resistance, then ran away 
or joined the rebels. 

From then on, across much of 
China, revolution spread spon- 
taneously. But in the north still 
loomed the |M)werful Yuan Sliih- 
k'ai, builder of China's best mili- 
tary force, premier of the Impe- 
rial government, a man to be 
reckoned with. Sun Yat-sen, who 
had been in the U.S. when the 
revolution started, became presi- 
dent of the Republic of China on 
January I, 1912, with the proviso 
that if Yuan would recognize the 
revolutionary government. Sun 
would step aside in his favor. Not 
a man to miss an opportunity, 
Yuan s(Hm did so. The young 
Kmperor P'u Y'i, now 6, abdi- 
cated under pressure and in 
March 1912 Yuan Shih-k'ai took 
over as president. 

At the lime it seemed best. Sun 
was the most famous revolution- 
ary. He had spent decades in 
the anti-Manchu cause. But civil 
war would almost certainlv have 
brought foreign intervention, and 
Yuan, far more I ban Sun, repre- 
sented unity. Moreover, his rep- 
utation abroad meant that rec- 
ognition and loans for the new 
regime would be more easily 
forthcoming. There was only one 
catch: the only kind of govern- 
ment Yuan knew about was gov- 
ernment by fiat and force. Once 
the revolution had fallen into 
his hands, it had as good as failed. 
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Ways of the West begin to take hold 
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AA/r-it-rti triirniii;: iM'^iiri liltrriiii; 
inhi (iliiiKi loiij; ttrlon' l*MI. Iiir;;rly 
(lin>u<fli niir-iion scIhidU wlirrr a 
ilt-nl (A'//) (oiiM rniiifnil \%itli plane 
t;r«»mt*tr\ in liif^ own way. The rcN o- 
Itilion inadr tlif lii^h f'asliion. 

anit Falhrr Naiii ithotnt^raplx'il ihctfO 
ilrci*(*t'ti-up iail(* {ahiHi') around 1913. 




ill.- n'\oliilioti liroiit'lit one railiral 
clianjie — ihc end of llir <|iH'ue. \lan- 
chus had forci'il (lliinot- lo wear lonji 
qiicui'rt. and llir rrvoltitionarii's. re- 
gardin<! tliis as d<'<:railiti^. lopped (he 
qiinies olT (rifilu). \nioii<: (hi* Nonnj! 
firrhraiHU who rclnrnrd lo ( lliiiia lo 
take pari in this arli\it% — and ihr 
more Herions Ini^iness of h^hlinir — 
was diian<r Kai-shek («/«>re. rifiht). 
\\ hi'n llie revohilion arrived. In* was 
a mililar) cadel t>ludyiug in Japan. 



CONTINUED 
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Fi>r the great mass <>f Cliincsr, 
llic ilcstniclion of llie old nnlor in 
favor of (lemorralic abstractions 
meant little. Kamiiie had al\\a\s 
stalkeil the touns and villar^es, 
and the end of tlie Maiiehiis made 
no difference. l{et«een tlie \ears 
19(10 and 192,S, there were at least 
eight severe famines, with death 
tolls lip to .lOO.OOO. Missionarx 
fiMxl distribution stations like the 
one at left offered only slight re- 
lief. In Kansii Province, famine. 



tv|>liiis. bandits and uar killed 
one-third of the entire |>o|iulali<in 
between l<)26 and I'CiO. "ThiTe 
are districts." wrote Uritisli econ- 
oiiiist H. II. Tawne\ in l*).'12. *'in 
which tilt* |H>sition of thi' rural 
|H>|iiilati<>n is that of u man stand- 
ing |H"rmanentl\ up to the neck 
ill water, so that even a ripple is 
siinicient to drown him." The 
ripples came frequently. 

Traditional labor conditions of- 
ten compounded the misery. At 



the coalfields of Mentowkow near 
Peking in I')I8. siih-conlractors 
acliiexeil a production rate esti- 
mated to be onix 1.2% of the 
I .S. average. They did it with 
hiinian labor excliisiveU — no ma- 
chinery . no animals. The hoy 
above was I I xears olil when this 
picture was taken, lie cut the coal 
from the mine face and draggeil it 
to the siirfaie in this fashion 12 
hours a day . seven da\ s a week. If 
he died, his kin got a frei Ilin. 



No escape from ancient hardships 
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OcNHi aftrr iht* KiHixian Kevnliitiitii 
in 1*117. (ioiiiinunist inniifiire ho^an 
to Ih> frit ill (Jiina. In l*'l<). rf^rnl- 
rnrtil against Wrslrrn and Japani^' 
ninourlnnrnU nii (iliiiia lironi^hl on 
a ni'w \\u\r ol rr> nliili(Miar\ fn-\(pr. 
Sun ^ al-M*n. siiUnicr^cd in llir riMi- 
fiisril wrllrr of uarloni polilicA lliul 
folliiwril ^ nan Sln)i-k*ai'?« death in 
sri/fd this opjiorlnnitv to n*- 
rortsliliilr lii^ Kiinnnnlan;; (Nation- 
ality t l*urt% ). He <ri'aduall\ Itrcanit' 
Mm pat he lie In llir idea ttf a Sniet- 
)»art\ dirlal<n'slii|>. In tht* rar- 
l\ '2i^ liic (!r>niinli'rn sent Mirhael 
BoHHliii {rifiht. \wlh a warlord fien- 
rral) unil others to help or^ani/.e 
the Kuoniintan<;. ami inridentalU 
lo ereale a nativ e (ioninninisi 
nioxeinent. For a time the two par- 
lies \»(trked toi;elher— In l*)-.i. a 2'>- 
\ earmold (Communist )iart v work- 
er naninl Mao IVe-tunj: wa?* a ecnn- 
ilinalor. Bui Sun died in I*)-.*!, hplits 
de\elo|»e<l in the kM'l\ and Cliianf; 
kai-nhek. who as leader of the rap- 
idh (irowint: KMT army was Sun's 
lo^ieal sueeesrtor. eaine In pnuer. lie 
had no lo>c for the (Jomiiiunisls. 



Chiang's 






Ljhianv Kai-shek's "jreal Northern 
Kxpedilion ajiaiusl the tsarlordrf (see 
p. 98) ^ttarted from (lanlon in July 
)*)2f). Takini; o\er arnnt's as the\ ad- 
>an('i'<l. his forees s>\epl north. Hy 
the end of the \ear lhe\ had more 
than dnuhled in si/.e. But in early 
1*)2T Chiang l>e^an meeting nerious 
opjtosilion from the (>ominuni(ils. 
Convinced that the\ realK nu-aul 
to douhlecross him and ^uh\erl the 
party. (Jiian^ lauiu'hed a shattering 
piir^e in April, hrst in Shanghai, then 
in Nanking (when* lheaho\e hehead- 
in>;s t(M)k plaeiO and elsewhere. Bonn 
din and others Hed to the I .S.S.K. 
Sun ^ al-sen's \oung widow («/ Irjt 
with her hrolhers anil Chianp at 
Sim's funeral) went to Moseow 1im>. 



'ii I' UB^ift I ^'ri i 



iteria! 



reckoning with the Communists 















r 


km 



Tln'liM'iik lictwri'ii < ;liiiin^ hihI llir 
( .iitniiinriihtM ^^t><>ll iMM-iinic i>|i('ii 
\I;mi IVi'-lim;: licatlcil niln IIiiikmi 
.iritl ilim-Inl ait iiiisnrrr-^Kftil |MM>.iin( 
rr\i)ll. (kllirr t !ontiiinriis(» iriril ami 
liiilcfl lo srizc NarM-liaii'! iiinl S^\iil<Mv . 
I.ikr Man. main of llinii r\t'iitiiall\ 
rt'Iirali'«l to a foriiitT iKimlil iiioiin- 
lain tiaii^oiil. Tlir la^l major ( !oiii< 
iiiiiMi^l ihi'ii^l ol (he iinioit |<Mik [ilai-i- 
in DriTmlMT I*'JT wlirii < !oiiitmiiij-l 
workfrs and rflM>llion» Iroop-. Icil |i\ 
So\ iri a':<'iiis. jioi riMitrol iif ( ianlott, 
I'Ari-iilioii stjiiaiU raii<:<'<l lln'oii<:lt llir 
Hlrrrlf*. (till l\sn ila\s latrr rrjlf-k \a- 
lioiialir-l lorci--. mn\ rtl in ami piil 
down till' ri>\ol| v^illi a ^laii<:liln' f^li- 
mali'd at (>.<MIO— and riHdii-^ lianlrd 
us\i{\ till' di'ad |i\ llirrarllodd ilrfi\, 
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With Itallolir footwork Iiul innitt-rri lo take over the roiinlrv polilioally 
«riq>ons {uhmv). lr<M>(»s lH*lon>:in>; lo lidil fiiilcd und In- uas al«)ul to try 
W arlord \\ n I'Vi-fii {Mmv) trained li<:iuii)<r. By inid-l^)Jt iiiiirli of (bili- 
near IVkinfi in l')2.i. \\ ii's altenipts na was uniler his ronlrol — hriefl\. 




Chaoiic reign 



E, 



jveii l)ffi)rc llio 1911 revolu- 
tion, llie Chinese stage was set 
for warlords. Some of I lie great- 
est statesmen and viceroy s <>f the 
\lanelius exereised uiitlioril\ hy 
virlne of llieir ow n private armies. 
As the dynasty deelined. it pro- 
gressively yieliled up more and 
more power to loi-al strongmen. 

The prototV|M' warlord was old 
Yuan Sliih-k'ai himself. Ills I'ei- 
Nang army had given him the 
musele he needed lo take over the 
young revolution in 1912. Many 
later w arlords received their earli- 
est promotions from Yuan, and 
his wiliness and lack of prineipio 
offered them inspiration. 

l!^ssentiull> a warlord w as any- 
lioil\ who eoidd put together a 



military foree and arm and feed 
it. During the |)eriod 19I6-1')2H 
thev numherefl in the hundreds, 
and their wars, alliances, treach- 
eries and fallings-out defy de- 
siriplion. By the early 1920s the 
principal warlords were (]liang 
Tso-lin. an e\-handit and protege 
of the Japanese (who ultimately 
killed him) with a [>ower hasc in 
Manchuria: \\ u P'ei-fii, trained 
as a classical scholar, who hegan 
as an officer in the I'eiyang armj 
and rose lo he a hoss of .North 
China; and Keng Yii-hsiang. 
known as "the Christian Gener- 
al" (he was baptized hy a Meth- 
odist minister in 191 t). who dur- 
ing his ccmiplex career fought an 
incredible variety of opponents. 



r.orial 
=1 •. . 
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sc. ^ ^ • 



of the warlords 



iiKliiiliiii; Chiiiiif; Kiii-sli.-k. 

'riioiipli iIk' Mailorils look Sdiiic 
liiiiiis III IcMik l<'<.'iliiiiul<- (coiilrol 
of llic iliimiii\ iiiilioiial giivi-rii- 
mcnl in IVkiiig was a [irizc). li> 
iiiosl. uarloril ariiiics «cri- Ml lit- 
lii-lliT llian liMusIs >uariiiin<: 
arross ilic laiiil. 'I'lir<iii);li rxlor- 
lloii ami iiifrrnioii.* Ia\alii>ii — in 
.S/.rcliuan in l')2\ iIhti- were 27 
ilifTi-ri-nl IX|icA <•(' la\rs on sail 
aloni — l\tr\ wen- maili' lo pav 
inilitarN i>\|>cnscs. Tlii'\ hail lo 
lurnisli |iorlcrago anil transporl, 
anil llii'\ «iTp al llii- merry of 
loiiUTs no niatirr wliirli armv 
losi or v»on. |{\ ilie linn- Chiang 
anil his Nalionalisis Iwpan llii-ir 
Morlhi-rn s«( i |. in l*>2(i. niiliiiil\ 
wai-sorrx li> si r ihr uarlorils "d. 



i 111- aiiiliiliiiiis of W J ill Mil (ilwii;: lull. I.'lii h,- il,il;ii,-,| liiin^rll ilirlii- 

TsD-lin (ill rifilil. Mmi: saliilnl hy lorof Norlli ( lliina. Hiil \iilliiii a M-ar 

I .S. Iriii>|is slationril in TiiMitsin) lie was ileail. anil NalionalisI fiiiri s 

»a\eil large in l')27. In I'rking (fci>- (h/hiiy-) nio\i-il iiiin liis ylnni^li.iM. 






/vmoiip the uarlordti. Feng 
hsiang (shown alio\t> acldret^t^iiig his 
troo|>s in 1028) \>as thr most enlight- 
<'n<*(l. \hrav\n\ man of peasant stock, 
he uas a skilled fighter and a spcll- 



hiniling s|>eakei-. lie was also u eom- 
|>etenl aflministrator. Legend sa\s he 
oitee haptizei) his soldiers with a fire 
ho9ie: in faet he insiste<l on regidar 
Christian prayer meetings {Im'Iou). 




NEXT WEEK PART III: THE JAPANESE 
INVASION AND THE RISE OF THE REDS 



Victory in the 




T.. 



Northern Kx pnl i t i on 
(Irimmslraled thai Chiang kai- 
(shown ahovc exhorting his 
troops in 1926) was more than 
just a general, lie was a consum- 
mate politician. Drawing the war- 
lords into the Kiiomintang camp, 
he (Lsed them to fleleat ea<'h other. 
The supreme example of his po- 
litical fmess*' came in I')27 when 
a coalitif>n of northern warlords 
pushed the Nationalists hack to 
the Yangtze. His leadership clial- 
lengeil. he prompt l\ resigne<l all 
his posts and went to Japan. Sud- 
denly, and not for the last time, 
he was found to be indispensabli-. 

Welcomed hack to command, 
he resumed the inar<*h north. In 
June l"i28, Peking ("Northern 
Capital") was taken and renamed 
Peiping ("Northern Peace"). For 
the first time since the fall of 
the .Manchus, China was united. 



A. svmholic end (right) to the cam- 
paign to reunify China 4'ame in Jul\ 
1*)28 near IViping. (Jhiaiig's ohi en- 
emy Feng (wearing straw Hal) ualke<l 
lH>side hint during memorial wr\ iee. 




I 






North and a nation reunified 



In rlotM* on!rr. Kriijr ^ ii-lisiun<:'A 
rjn air) riintiTi'rl iicnwh* ;i |>iir;ii|c 
^miiiul lit kjiifni^ ill \s tiirhiin 

(niililar\ <;<)\ernor) ii) Kairrii;!. I'Viij; 
r\|>an(U'(l lii>> forn^ lo 2(MMH) iiicii. 





SPACE 



TWO-CONTINENT VIEW. The 

photo taken from 500 miles up 
has been tilted so that north is 
at top of page. It shows in re- 
markable detail the parts of Af- 
rica and the Arabian peninsula 
marked on map above. Point 
of land at lower right is in So- 
mali Republic. The Gulf of 
Aden is above it, the Indian 
Ocean to the right and India 
beyond the curved horizon at 
right of picture. At top left 
is the Red Sea. To its right are 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia. Left 
of Red Sea, below the anten- 
na of the Agena, is Ethiopia. 



GEOGRAPHY 
LESSON 
BY GEMIN1 11 



Spread below the Gemini 1 1 astronauts 
was a living map wider than man had 
ever seen— eastern Africa, the Red Sea, 
Arabia and off to the right the Indian 
Ocean. They were 500 miles up and 
climbing. Twenty-five minutes later they 
reached their apogee— an altitude of 850 
miles, higher than any man had ever 
soared in space before. "You can't be- 
lieve it," Command Pilot Charles Con- 
rad called back to earth. "We're over 
Australia now [see picture next page]. 
We have the whole southern part of the 
world at one window. Utterly fantastic." 

The brilliantly successful three-day 
ride of Conrad and Richard Gordon 
was the next to last in the Gemini pro- 
gram, designed to refine the techniques 
of rendezvous and docking which are vi- 
tal preliminaries to the three-man Apol- 
lo moon flight program. Apollo orbital 
flights are due to begin late this year. 
Conrad and Gordon sighted their Agena 
target vehicle only 33 minutes after lift- 
off. By 94 minutes of the first orbit they 
had linked up. The earliest previous 
docking had taken three orbits. Later 
the two space vehicles spun in tandem 
and maneuvered together, connected by 
a lOO-foot-long tether. 

The only disappointment came when 
Gordon had to cut short a planned two- 
hour space walk because perspiration 
blinded his right eye. Following their 
pinpoint splashdown in the Atlantic, 
Conrad, for whom this was a second voy- 
age in space, was still exulting about 
the view from 850 miles up. "We could 
see from the North Pole to the South 
Pole," he said. Space officials matter- 
of-factly scaled down Pete Conrad's hy- 
perbole, estimating that the astronauts 
had a 4,700-mile-wide range of vision. 



CONTINUED 103 



APOGEE: HOW AUSTRALIA LOOKS FROM 850 



MILES UP 
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HIGHEST YET. A^lronauls look the 
piclurc at lefl, showing the norlh- 
wcsl coast of Australia, from record 
altitude of 850 miles. View is to the 
northwest. A nose bar of the Gemini 



spacecraft (/«/>) anchors the tether 
from Agena which Gordon had at- 
tached. Reddish substance is caused 
by sun"s rays reflecting on camera 
lens. Above, the Agena. dangling its 



tether, begins to drift away alter C on- 
rad disengaged the nose bar by tiring 
an explosive bolt. The tether then 
wrapped around the Agena. t onrad 
reported, "lil^e a Christmas present." 



SPACE COWBOY'S GALLOP OYER THE GLOBE 




RIDING HIGH. Aslridc the nose of Agena, directly in front of him. to I'ilot Conrad. This photograph was 
Gemini II, Gordon moves forward the manned vehicle, ""rni riding it taken with a movie camera mounted 
(o allach a 100-foot line from the like a cow boy,"" he said to Command over the open hatch of the spacecraft. 
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i&Better Viwon Innlitule 




A person can become so dependent on his 
glasses he gets to think of them as his eyes. But he 
forgets one thing. Gradually, from year to year, his 
eyes change. But not his glasses. 

So there comes a time when his glasses 
aren't right for his eyes. Or to put it another way, his 
eyes aren't right for his glasses. 

That's why, every year or so, he should be 
sure to have them re-examined. His eyes. 

Better Vision Institute 
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by PAUL 
O'NEIL 

^Christopher Columbus would 
never have discovered America if 
Wiilard Bascom had been loose in 
the late I5lh Century. Bascom 
would have discovered it. Bascom 
not only simmers with outrageous 
large ideas but is one of those rare 
creatures in whom intellect ac- 
tivates motor response. Bascom 
knows the sea. He would have been 
first. 500 years ago. to cry. "Sail 
west!" He has instant charm and a 
Barnuni-like instinct for promo- 
lion. Queen Isabella would have 
hocked her jewels for Bascom rath- 
er than the other fellow. Bascom is 
adept at handling roughnecks, is 
one of the most inventive small- 
ship planners in the world and 
would, even had Columbus found 
another angel, have reached His- 
paniola lirst. Better sails. No doubt 
about it. No doubt at all. 



Wiilard Bascom, part 
Columbus and part Barnum, 
explores and exploits the seas 




late made no mistake, however, 
in producing him for the present — 
if only to save us all from sing- 
ing "Bascomania the Gem of the 
Ocean. " Though Bascomcouldhave 
doubled for Columbus way back 
when. Columbus could never dou- 
ble for Bascom today. Bascom ex- 
plores the seas vertically rather 
than horizontally and the rich new 
lands he has begun exploiting for 
both wealth and knowledge — and 
which he is claiming by increas- 
ing thousands of square miles all 
around the world — are the ocean 
bottoms themselves. The concepts 
and processes with which he is con- 
cerned — not only in the hope of 
hauling gold, diamonds, tin and 
other metals out of the depths but 
in making ships and machines to 
explore and understand the sea - 
" ■Ttnr often-soptii«heat«d ifv-the- ex- 
treme. Bascom is. as he must be. a 
complicated and multitalentcd be- 
ing — an engineer, a hard-rock min- 
er, an inventor, a mariner, a writer, 
an inspired amateur moviemaker, 
an administrator who can function 
as gang boss or company presi- 
dent, and a man of impressive 
grounding in the sciences. 





Trailbreaker of 
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the Deeps 



gainst the ocean he knows so 
well. Willard Bascom stands on 
a ledge al Point Argueilo, C alif. 
He has designed an undersea 
atomic plant to be built nearby. 
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Like drilling with 
spaghetti 




BASCOM 

CONTINUED 



In the last five years he has put 
himself in the very forefront of the 
new. worldwide rush to plumb and 
use the ocean deeps and the vast 
reaches of earth they mask. He is 
not. of course, the only modem 
explorer and industrializer of the 
sea. Scores of such huge corpora- 
tions as Standard Oil and W. R. 
Grace & Co. are dabbling and 
splashing away in the hope of fu- 
ture profit; Reynolds Metals and 
General Dynamics have gone so 
far as to build themselves subma- 
rines. The world's increasing need 
for fresh water, more food and 
more sophisticated weather report- 
ing has prompted chemists, biolo- 
gists and meteorologists to turn a 
freshly speculative eye on the sea. 



Ba 



Pascom. however — and the 
"philosopher engineers" who are 
associated with him in a wildly ex- 
panding new venture called Ocean 
Science and Engineering. Inc. — 
nurses ambitions and has arrived 
at views which make him unique in 
the race for treasure in the depths. 
The big corporations have only a 
peripheral interest in the oceans. 
Bascom concerns himself with the 
sea, the whole sea and nothing but 
the sea. Bascom offers to "work 
anywhere in the oceans on any 
kind of a problem." He and his 
gang are prepared, moreover, to 
cope with the old-fashioned .storms, 
tides and battering waves which 
have always bedeviled seamen. 

Bascom takes a catholic view of 
the sea. As a promoter and ex- 
ploiter he considers it a source 
not only of minerals but even 
of induitrial sites. Ocean Science 
has already designed an undersea 
atomic power plant, to be built off 
the coast of Southern California, 
where it will be surrounded by lim- 
itless supplies of cooling water and 
where distance and the blue Pacific 
will hide it from nervous urban 
populations. As a man deeply in- 
volved in the earth sciences, he can 
visualize the sea as a thin, almost 
negligible coating of liquid on the 
planet's rind. As a man who has 
spent more time working in high 
surf than any human who ever 
lived, he knows it is also a vast, 
storm-tortured and pitiless force, 
which must always be treated with 
respect if not always with caution. 
But he does not consider it par- 
ticularly mysterious, nor echo 
those who like to say that less is 




Francois Lampietti 



ascom is president of Ocean 
Science and Engineering, Inc. 
Four other founders of the firm, 
who worked with Bascom on the 
Mohole project, are Johnson, 
formerly a naval architect; Dr. 
McLelland, once a marine engi- 
neer; Horton, who did drilling 
research for an oil company; and 
Lampietti, who analyzed coast- 
lines for the Army. Dr. McLel- 
land, at 44, is the oldest of the 
four; the others are in their 30s. 



known of the oceans than of the 
dark side of the moon. He has 
'"^ng since discovered that admir?l- 
ties, universities and libraries are 
stuffed with information about it 
— from the discoveries of early 
seafarers to the work of modem 
oceanographic institutions. Bas- 
com and his group have dedicated 
themselves, in essence, to the utili- 
zation of this knowledge. 

It was Bascom & Co., for exam- 
ple, who pioneered the Mohole 
project by which U.S. science even- 
tually hopes to drill through the 
deep ocean bottom and then, in 
search of clues to the earth"? be- 
ginnings, push a hole miles fur- 
ther down to a stratum known as 
the Mohorovicic Discontinuity. It 
was Bascom, in fact, who coined 
the appelation "Mohole," wrote 
the best book about it (A Hole in 
the Bottom of the Sea), conceived 



Jack McLelland 



the ship-positioning equipment 
which made it feasible and, in 1961, 
put a string of drill pipe two miles 
down to the floor of the open Pa- 
cific and brought up the first rock 
cores — a feat, as one of his ad- 
mirers put it, as difficult as leaning 
off the top floor of the Empire State 
Building and drilling the sidewalk 
below with one strand of wet 
spaghetti. 

"Bascom," says his associate, 
Francois Lampietti, "approached 
the Mohole project with an ab- 
sence of the fear which possessed 
the oil companies at the idea of 
such deep ocean drilling. They 
were — when the National Acade- 
my of Sciences cautiously suggested 
the idea — awed by it. Bill couldn't 
wait to do it." He has been just 
as unable to resist scores of other 
undersea adventures. 

Ocean Science and Engineering, 



Edward Horton 



Inc. is prepared, today, to design 
a sub tender, survey a deep ocean 
canyon or diagnose loss of sand on 
the beach at Santa Monica. It has 
invented and used unique, ship- 
supported electronic and hydrau- 
lic gear to discover undersea dia- 
monds off South Africa's danger- 
ous Skeleton Coast for the great 
De Beers syndicate. It has built 
the Navy a vessel with lobsterlike 
television eyes which can spot 
spent torpedoes 6,000 feet down, 
and devised a system of inspecting 
deep Atlantic cables for A.T. & T. 
It is prospecting for gold under the 
frigid sea off the famed diggings 
at Nome, Alaska, for tin oft the 
coast of Tasman ia and for gems off 
Thailand. Its taut-moored buoys 
— huge, subsurface electronic de- 
vices — are in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific to report wind velocities 
and temperatures for meteorolo- 
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Bleeding...how can you save a child like Gary Carbone? 



His pals were whooping it up in the next 
yard. Gary grabbed his baseball bat and 
made a beeline for the terrace door, 
never stopping to see if it was open. 
His mother heard the crash of glass and 
came running. 

She got a clean cloth and pressed it 
firmly over the gash on Gary's wrist, 
holding his arm up so his heart would 
pump less blood to the wound. 

Luckily, the artery wasn't severed, 
and as soon as the bleeding stopped, 
Mrs. Carbone took the boy to the doctor. 
What might have been a case of serious 
hemorrhaging ended with Gary up and 
around showing off his bandage the 
very next day. 

But cuts like this can have an unhappier 
ending. Disfiguring injuries and even 
fatalities from bumping into glass doors 



are happening all over the country. 

If you already have glass doors or 
panels in your house, make certain that 
they are clearly marked. If you are 
planning to have glass doors installed, 
insist on safety glass with protective 
markings. 

Of course, cuts of many kinds are 
always a hazard, and it is wise to know 
precisely what to do in case they happen 
in your house. Here are some basic rules: 

For minor cuts: 

1. Clean the wound with cool running 
water, and use soap around it. 

2. Apply a dry dressing, preferably 
sterile gauze. 

3. If in the next few days tenderness, 
swelling or redness appears, call your 
physician. 



4. Cuts on the face should be examined 
by your physician— stitches might 
prevent scars. 

For severe bleeding : 

1. Stop the bleeding quickly by 
pressing your hand or a cloth pad 
against the wound. 

2. Raise the arm or leg if that is 
where the cut is and no fracture is 
suspected. 

3. Keep the patient warm and quiet 
and phone your doctor. 

Would you like a handy booklet 
around the house that tells you what to 
do in case of injury ? You can get one free 
from Metropolitan. It's called Panic or 
Plan ? and covers a long list of hazards. 

Just send a card to Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. A-96, One 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 10010. 

Metropolitan Life 

llNSlRANCK COMPANY 
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Great Catch 




On theveryfirstdayof the Geminill 
flight the astronauts performed the 
most exacting assignment in space 
to date.They caught Agena in less 
than one orbit Astronauts Conrad 
and Gordon made it look easy. They 
knew their jobs. They had already 
"flown" this rendezvous and dock- 
ing mission time after time with the 
help of IBM computers 

Weeks before the actual launch 
of Gemini 11, the astronauts re- 
hearsed this mission at the controls 



of a spacecraft simulator connected 
to IBM computers. The computers 
simulated the events they would 
face on the three-day flight 

Repeatedly, emergency condi- 
tions were sprung unexpectedly on 
the astronauts and the NASA flight 
controller team— situations that re- 
quired immediate and accurate 
decisions. 

Then— with the help of the little 
IBM computer on board— they went 
out and did it in space. 



IBM. 




On the day when Gemini 11 came 
back to earth, the small IBM com- 
puter that had gone along in the 
spacecrafton every manned Gemini 
flight did something it has never 
done before. 

Astronauts Conrad and Gordon 
decided to bypass their usual man- 



ual work during re-entry, and let the 
computer- driven guidance system 
control this precise process. They 
were ready to take over instantly if 
their computer let them down. It did 
let them down, in a nice way- 
"right onthe money,"within one and 
a half miles of the aiming point. 




What Good is $500? 

"Sure. I'd like to invest. Who wouldn't? 
Bui I'm no miJJionaire. I do monage to 
save a Jitf/e extra, sure. Maybe S40 or 
$50 a month over and above what I 
need for /iving expenses, insurance, 
and emergencies. But the most I could 
spare right now is $500 and what good 
is that?" 

And that's how it goes with thousands 
of people each year who could start on 
a sound investment program — but 
don't. And that's too bad. 

Why? Well, for one thing, $500 buys a 
lot more than you probably think. You 
see, slock values don't always depend 
on price. A stock selling at $50 a share, 
for instance, can be as good a buy as 
one selling at $100— sometimes even a 
better buy. 

As a matter of fact, $50 a share is about 
the average price of all the 1,262 com- 
mon stocks traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange. So your $500 would 
buy 10 shares of stock at that price. 

Remember, investing is a long-term 
business, and good business, we think, 
for anyone with extra dollars to begin 
at any time. 

Why? Well look around you. Look how 
American business has grown in 10 
years, 20 years, 50 years. That's why 
so many investors who own American 
business have prospered. 

Note, too, how prices have increased. 
In general, stock prices have also gone 
up over the years, and that means 
many shareowners have been able to 
protect the purchasing power of their 
invested dollars. 

Yes, we think investing is always good 
business. But it's better business for 
the investor who selects stocks care- 
fully— on the basis of facts and infor- 
mation, not rumor or tips. 

And that's where we may be of help to 
you. Tell us about your situation, and 
we'll tell you what we think makes the 
best kind of an investment program 
for you. There's no charge or obliga- 
tion. Just walk into any Merrill Lynch 
office and ask to see the manager. Or, 
if you prefer, just write us a letter. 



MEMBERS N- V. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHEB 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AMD COMMODITY EXCHANGES 



MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMNER & SMITH INC 

rO PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. V. 10005 
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A '10-day tramp,' mean and 



fast with his fists 



BASCOM 

CONTINUED 

gists, ocean currents and water 
densities for the Navy or shock 
waves for scientists cataloguing 
seismic or atomic events. 

Bascom, at 49, is a handsome, 
graying but oddly youthful man 
who could well be taken, on first 
acquaintance, for an enthusiastic 
associate professor of, say, dra- 
matics. He often wears a casual, 
even a bohemian, air. He can be, 
in fact, a casual and bohemian 
fellow. In 1957, temporarily dis- 
illusioned with the scientific rat 
race, he took his wife and daugh- 
ter to Tahiti and spent 19 months 
reading under shade trees and. as 
his money ran out, weighing the 
idea of "going to New Zealand 
and working In a gas station." 
But though he has lived a good 
deal of his life with a splendidly 
gypsylike abhorrence of ordered 
existence, Bascom takes the most 
practical and realistic view of 
large technical problems. He is 
not a big man but he is tougher 
than he looks — his short-sleeved 
white shirts hide biceps and 
shoulders hardened by youthful 
years as a mucker and driller on 
tunnel jobs. He likes to laugh, 
but there are times when star- 
tled compatriots discover in him 
the same kind of baleful inten- 
sity New York Yankee second 
baseman Billy Martin once de- 
scribed when talking about pitch- 
er Vic Raschi: "If you touched 
him when he was out on the 
mound, it would have been like 
putting your hand on a red-hot 
stove." 

If Bascom could have arranged 
it, he would most likely have 
grown up in the Red Hook sec- 
tion of Brooklyn or Butte's Dublin 
Gulch; but, in fact, his boyhood 
was spent in New York's tight, 
posh little Westchester County 
suburb. Bronxville, where his 
mother ran a nursery school 
called the Children's Workshop. 
He was a brilliant if erratic stu- 
dent and he got through high 
school by the time he was 16, but 
he quit Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege after his freshman year. He 
came home and discovered a hole 
in the ground on the outskirts of 
toWn — one of a series of shafts 
being sunk across Westchester to 
facilitate construction of a sub- 
terranean aqueduct linking the 
New York City water system 



with a Catskill reservoir. He was 
only 19 but he wheedled a tough 
shift boss named Wild Bill Merrill 
into giving him an underground 
job as a mucker and, thus priv- 
ileged to shovel rocks and mud 
into big buckets all day, found 
himself involved in just the sort 
of danger and discomfort appar- 
ently necessary for the expansion 
of his mind, his personality and 
his instinct for beating the other 
guy. 

It was a tough job. So was the 
task of handling a pneumatic 
drill to which he soon advanced. 
He escaped death in cave-ins 
twice, only because he had prov- 
identially swapped shifts with 
other men. He became a tough 
kid. He yearned to run things, 
however, and after three years he 
became aware that a mine boss 
needed more education than he 
could get underground. One of 
his mother's rich neighbors 
staked him to $500 and in 1938 
he went west to work his way 
through the Colorado School of 
Mines. He was an honor student 
from the beginning. His relations 
with the college, however, were 
not continuously amicable. 

One of his jobs involved rising 
at 5 a.m. to fire a dormitory fur- 
nace. As he opened its door one 
morning a gas explosion, caused 
by the low grade of coal the 
school insisted on using, burned 
half his hair and blackened him 
with soot. The president of the 
university, an early riser, who 
"checked up" on student em- 
ployes, pushed his head in the 
door just as Bascom reeled back 
from the blast. "If you weren't 
such a cheap bastard," snarled the 
singed fireman, "things like this 
wouldn't happen." He was not ap- 
plauded. A few weeks before he 
was to be graduated in 1942 he got 
into such a row with a profes- 
sor of geology whose thinking he 
found faulty, and after that into 
such diplomatic complications — 
with the president, who wanted 
him to apologize, and with the 
professor, who refused to listen 
to him — that he simply walked 
out. He is still, today, an engineer 
sans degree. 

Bascom became, in the argot of 
western mining camps, "a 10-day 
tramp," moving from job to job — 
timber man here, shift boss there, 
civil engineer at the next stop. He 
was not always received with joy. 
The Inspiration Copper Company 
fired him on the spot when he 
sought out the general manager. 



told him the company's methods 
were "lousy" and offered to im- 
prove them for 10% of the extra 
profit he proposed to generate. But 
he was a hot article for all that. 
There was never any doubt, no 
matter how short his tenure, that 
Bascom was boss. "Maybe you 
didn't have to lick every man on 
your shift." he says, "but you had 
to make them think you could." 
If Bascom was delighted to swap 
punches — "I wasn't so big, but I 
was fast and mean" — he also ex- 
erted authority by an awesome re- 
fusal to spare himself. He drove 
1 25 miles from Big Thompson Tun- 
nel to a Denver hospital with his 
face puffed out of shape, his jaw 
fractured and his mouth bleeding 
from teeth smashed in a mine loco- 
motive accident. When a nurse 
took a disdainful view of his com- 
plaints "because I could still talk," 
he turned on his heel, walked out, 
drove back to the job and let 
nature take its course although 
"each side of my jaw worked sep- 
arately for months." Later the 
armed forces refused him because 
of the damage. 

If he courted danger at times, 
however, Bascom'sgoal was knowl- 
edge. He worked his way from the 
Arizona Rockies to Washington's 
Olympic Mountains because "I 
wanted to know more about min- 
ing than anybody in the world." In 
1945,however,a Universityof Cali- 
fornia scientist named John Isaacs 
— a man he met by chance on a 
trip to San Francisco — asked him 
to spend a few weeks as a surveyor 
on a ' 'study of Pacific Coast beach- 
es." Bascom, though unsure just 
what all this meant, lightheartedly 
agreed. The study, he discovered, 
was a key to U.S. plans for the 
invasion of Japan. Almost nothing 
was known of the offshore con- 
tours of beaches upon which U.S. 
troops would have landed if the 
A-bomb had not later ended the 
war. It was hoped, however, that 
they could be predicted accurately 
from aerial photographs showing 
the shapes of waves breaking over 
them — if someone could first dis- 
cover just what sort of shapes 
waves assumed when they broke 
over similar beaches whose con- 
tours were known. Isaacs, as it 
turned out, was sent to anoth- 
er job and Bascom ended up run- 
ning the whole project — and was 
claimed by the sea for good. 

He had two amphibious Army 
trucks, devices known as dukws, 
to use in exploring the surf and 
mapping the contours of the bot- 
tom along the northern Pacific 
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A word of caution 

to owners of electric razors. 




If you have a good deol of money invested in an electric razor. 
And you're happy with it. 

And you'd like to stay happy with it, then perhaps you shouldn't 
read any further. 

Because Gillette has some news that may make you very unhappy 
with your electric razor. 

The news is about a razor blade. 

A new razor blade. With a miracle plastic coating baked on to 
the edge, invented and patented by Gillette. 

If you try this blade, here is what we predict will happen: 



O '"C OILLtTIt CO.. tOtlON, RIkSa 

1 . You will discover that this isn't just a new blade, but a whole 
new standard of shaving. 

2. You feel how much less pull there is with that plastic coating 
on the edge. 

3. You will be hopelessly and irretrievably spoiled. 

4. You will not be able to go back to your electric razor. And 

5. You won't know whether to thank us or write us a nasty letter. 
Are you game enough to give it a try? 

Ask for "The Spoiler". 

Alias: The Gillette Super Stainless. 



Gillette Super Stainless. 
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The most misunderstood 
drink in the world* 




Just because Cherry Heering has the word 
"cherry" in it, some people think it's a too-sweet 
liqueur. Which it isn't. 





Cherry Heering is different. It's sweet, 
but it's not sweet-ish. Cherry Heering is ' 

I'^t ^^8^^ ^"'^ almost dry. 

In fact, it's one of the 
liqueurs that has a real "re- 
fres hing" taste. Which is why you might want 
to try it before dinner. During dinner. 
After dinner. Chilled. Mixed. On-the- 
rocks. Anywhere. Any way. 

Meet Misunderstanding *2 

Offer Clierry Heering to some guys and they laugh. 
They figure: because women like Cherry Heering 
they won't. F They don't realize that women like Cherry Heering 
because it's good. Not because they're women. And to any man 
who doubts that, we suggest he try a concoction that's gaining 
notoriety called a Kedhead, which is one part Cherry Heering to 
two parts Courvoisier Cognac served on-the-rocks. 




ch«r-ry hrrr-inf (fh«r/1 hTr/iinil. ••' 
«fttr.<l^r.ner drink t« i"l"II • '"'J^ 



How do you pronounce the words 
"Cherry Heering"? 

That's misunderstanding number 3 
Our name is pronounced 
Cherry He^^ring, not "her- 
ring." If we're not the most 
misunderstood drink in the 
world, we're surely the most 
mispronounced. 




CHERRY HEERING. 49 PROOF. COLRVOISIER COGNAC. 80 PROOf 
BOTH IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK. N. Y. 



Your car is out of style. Again. 



And the irony of it is, a big chunk of the money that you paid 
for your out-of-style car was used to bring out the very cars that 
put it out of style. 

We make a car that hasn't been given a "big new look" in 
over 9 years. For 9 years we've been putting the money we 
save by not changing the way Volvo looks (a fortune in tail fins 
alone) into improving the way Volvo works. 

Today. Volvo works like this; it lasts an average of eleven 
years in Sweden where there are no speed limits on the highways 

See the Yellow Pages for the dealer nearell 



and over 70.000 miles of unpavcd roads. It out-accelerates 
every other compact in its class. It gets over 25 miles to the gal- 
lon, even with automatic transmission. 

What we're suggesting, of course, is that you buy something 
really new as a family car for 1967. A car that won't look old 
in '68. — ^ 

Then you can quit trading cars so often and f ^ — ^ <^ 
put the money you save into something that won't (•voi;vo) 
ever go out of style. Like a bank. v. v y J 

3u Ovrrseai delivefy available. OVolvo, Inc. ■""''''^ 
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Learning the ways 
of surf and waves 



coastline. They were clumsy-look- 
ing, four-wheeled monsters and 
had not been intended for the hor- 
rendous task in which he involved 
them. But their designer, he is now 
convinced, had inadvertently con- 
ceived the finest surf craft ever 
built. "We'd have been dead with- 
out the DUKWS — and even so it 
was an absolute miracle we didn't 
all get killed. I didn't know any- 
thing about surf; I'd never seen any 
high surf Of course nobody knew 
very much because seamen had al- 
ways stayed on the seaward side of 
it and landsmen had always looked 
at it from the beach. We went into 
it every day to heave a lead and 
run survey lines or lay cable and 
install wave-pressure recorders. 
The Coast Guard people were hor- 
rified — some of them warned me 
that they couldn't try to help us if 
we got in trouble." 

It was a wild experience; the 
DUKWS were sometimes hurled to- 
ward shore like surfboards (al- 
though they resisted the greater 
peril of turning broadside to) and 
under other conditions shipped 
water almost continuously and 
lifted suddenly from trough to 
crest in a welter of foam as seas 
washed in and the bilge pumps 
spewed gouts of water back out 
again. 

The study, however, was a suc- 
cess; it clearly demonstrated that 
beach contours could be predicted 
from the way waves behaved when 
they "felt the bottom" and crested. 
The project took five years in all 
and Bascom worked in surf all the 
way from Canada to Mexico be- 
fore it was done. His report, a five- 
volume work entitled A Shoreline 
Alias of the Pacific Coast, is still 
considered so top secret — since it 
was, in effect, a key to invasion of 
the western U.S. — that he has nev- 
er been allowed to possess a copy 
himself. 

Bascom had started the study 
with every intention of returning 
to mining when it was done but 
found his ambitions, his attitudes 
and his points of intellectual ref- 
erence changing during the course 
of it. He became an early scuba 
diver. He was instrumental in the 
invention of the neoprene foam 
"wet suit" which is now standard 
equipment for thousands of ama- 
teurs, and developed a diver-to- 
surface communications system 
which used a sonar beam for voice 
transmission. He went to Eniwe- 
tok Atoll in 1951 to measure waves 



stirred up by the nuclear testing 
there, and he invented the taut- 
moored buoy. The buoy stemmed 
from a wonderfully simple idea — 
which nobody had thought of be- 
fore. Ordinary surface buoys wan- 
der widely at the end of the loose 
tether which attaches them to their 
anchor, particularly if moored in 
deep water. By shortening the an- 
chor line, however, so the buoy 
was pulled beneath the waves 
and the cable made rigid. Bascom 
achieved a stable platform for 
his recorders and a device which 
stayed precisely on station; even 
surface markers, attached to it with 
a short line, varied position by no 
more than a few yards. 

These monuments to his inven- 
tiveness, however, were only by- 
products of his new environment; 
more importantly, he was pro- 
jected from the relatively narrow 
world of mining to the far broader 
one of science. He found himself 
rubbing shoulders with all kinds 
of "remarkable men" — at the Uni- 
versity of California, at the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography and 
in Washington, D.C. He grad- 
ually became one of U.S. science's 
cast of characters himself — a 
bright, wonderfully persuasive ac- 
tivist whom the scholars, for all his 
lack of degrees, were pleased to 
know and admire and work with. 



'nkind circumstances made it 
plain again, meanwhile, that Bas- 
com was not only durable but, 
beyond argument, that he was 
lucky. He fell prey to cancer and 
licked it. He did so, in fact, on 
three separate occasions. 

The first malignant growth oc- 
curred on his pelvic girdle in 1951 ; 
it cut off" the circulation to his left 
leg and when he "began falling 
down on the sidewalk" he sought 
medical opinion. He was appar- 
ently more horrified by the diag- 
nostician than by the ailment. 

"/ knew more about cancer than 
he did," he said indignantly. "This 
idiot wanted to cut my leg oflT and 
he told me I'd be dead in four 
months." Bascom rejected the sur- 
geon's offices and was proved 
right. Massive radiation, recom- 
mended by another medical man, 
cured him. Two later growths, one 
near his spine and another on his 
shoulder, were eradicated by the 
same means — 1 1 years have passed 
with no recurrence. 

Bascom speaks of this interval, 
today, with a certain boredom, as if 
he were remembering a bad cold. 
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Reliability means sen/ice you can de- 
pend on. And you get it when you choose 
Greyhound Van Lines. Reliability in long 
distance and local moving. Reliability in 
packing and in modern storage facilities. 
Greyhound Van Lines is the only nation- 
wide moving service backed by over 50 



years of Greyhound experience in high- 
way transportation. Reliability is what 
you get when you call Greyhound Van 
Lines and "leave the moving to us." 
Check the Yellow Pages or write: 
Greyhound Van Lines, 13 East Lake 
Street. Northlake, Illinois. 60164. 
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RCA Victor's new portable Swingline! Speakers 

swing out, then at a touch the Studiomatic changer swings 
down. New open-back design. Terrific sound, too — solid 
state amplifier. At your RCA Victor dealer. 
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Till" name of this pure cotton shirt is Man-Pii st. It wdii'l wrinkli' — can t 
wrinkle cmt. And it never, ne\er needs ironin;^. Tlial s a |iri)ini.se. In fact, 
tile promise is in the pocket. The Manhattan Shirt Companv put it there, 
.■\nd to make certain the promise i.s fnllilled with ahsolnte comfort, 
The Manhattan Sliirt Company called for cotton. Kri'sh, com- ^t gU'^ 
fortahle cotton that lets the hodv hreatlie. that washes deep 



clean w ith never a trace of dinginess on collar or cnfls. .Xv.iil- % 
able in white onlv. .\t)oiit S6.0() at most distingiiishec 
habcRla.shers and dopartnieut stores across the connlr 
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Mohole— a word 

that he invented 



BASCOM 

CONTINUED 

"I was awfully busy at the time 
and I really didn't worry too much 
about it." The threat of death, like 
a good many other risks implicit 
in his career, seemed of far less im- 
port to him than the opportunity, 
presented with each, to try some- 
thing others could not or would 
not bring off. Certainly this was 
his reaction to the great Mohole 
idea, a concept so difficult of ex- 
ecution, and, in a sense, so rash, 
that it would almost necessarily 
have remained a dream in the 
minds of its originators had it not 
been for Bascom's insistent im- 
pulse to bring it to consummation. 

A half-century had passed — at 
the time Bascom got into the act — 
since Dr. Andrija Mohorovicic, a 
Croatian seismologist, had discov- 
ered that earthquake shock waves 
travel more rapidly through rock 
beneath the earth's crust than 
through rock on the earth's surface 
and that a discernible line of de- 
marcation or discontinuity, later 
named the Moho, divided the two 
layers. Science has speculated dur- 
ing all this time about the com- 
position, the temperature, the ra- 
dioactive properties, and the mag- 
netic qualities of the subsurface 
rock. It was of relatively different 
stuff, quite obviously, than the 
planet's outer material; thus it 
could well divulge, if penetrated, 
basic clues to the planet's history. 
But the idea of drilling to it sim- 
ply did not occur to anyone in his 
right mind until 1957. 

Geophysicist Walter Munk, one 
of two originators of the idea, was 
a member of the American Miscel- 
laneous Society, a sort of non-or- 
ganization conceived in parody 
of more pompous scientific bodies, 
and he arranged a debut for his 
brainchild by giving fellow mem- 
bers of the group a "wine break- 
fast" at his home in La Jolla. All 
present were delighted, and the 
"society," galvanized into serious- 
ness by so awesome a concept, set 
out forthwith to promote deep 
drilling into the Moho. This took 
some doing even though many 
of the members were respected, 
even famous, scientists. Munk and 
Princeton geologist Harry Hess 
had conceived the Moho project 
as an ideal — the one greatest goal 
to which the earth sciences could 
aspire. There were grave doubts, 
however, about the project's prac- 
ticality and nonenthusiasts soon 
arose to voice them. 



The deepest oil well on earth at 
that point was a Louisiana hole 
which went to 22,570 feet. This was 
considered an enormous accom- 
plishment but the Moho, at its 
shallowest, was much deeper, per- 
haps one-third again deeper, and 
could be reached, furthermore, 
only by drilling the ocean bottom 
where it lay miles deep in water. 
No hole of any kind had ever been 
drilled beneath more than a few 
hundred feet of sea and there was 
no known drilling platform capa- 
ble of staying "on station" off- 
shore. But these very difficulties 
suggested that success, if achieved, 
would be spectacular. So, the next 
year, the National Academy of 
Science took the amsoc commit- 
tee under its wing and the Nation- 
al Science Foundation cautiously 
slipped it 515,000 for a "feasibil- 
ity" study. 

This would have been a gesture 
very much like betting two bits 
in a hundred-dollar-limit poker 
game but for one thing: Bascom 
was asked to conduct the study. 
Bascom was electrified. "I might," 
he says, "have spent my whole life 
training for that one thing." He 
launched himself furiously into a 
self-administered six-month cram 
course in geophysics. He drummed 
up publicity, most notably by 
coining the word "Mohole" in an 
article for Scientific American. 
Some of his peers began to think 
he was taking over the whole show. 
He was. But his obsession was in- 
fectious. In the end— in I960— 
the National Science Foundation 
anted up SI .5 million dollars for a 
trial at deep-sea drilling. 



I hough this first objectrre was 
limited in scope, it still presented 
problems many a serious scientist | 
and many an oil field engineer 
considered insuperable, cuss i, 
the big. experimental oil-drilling 
ship which Bascom chartered, had 
been operated only inshore and at 
anchor. How to keep this cum- 
bersome vessel in one spot in the i 
trackless ocean? Bascom did it with 
a system he called "dynamic po- 
sitioning." He got four Harbor- 
masters — huge, diesel-powered 
out-board engines built to furnish 
power to barges — attached one to 
each corner of the drilling ship and • 
coordinated them by a central con- 
trol lever similar to an aircraft joy 
stick. He sank taut-moored buoys, 
each equipped with both visual 
and electronic signal systems, in a 
circle around the ship. Then, by 

CONTINUEO 
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"DOUBLE BED SIZE" 72" x 84" FULLY 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLANKET 

Eight comfortable settings: 
80% rayon, 20% cotton: 
machine washable. Choice 
of attractive pastel colors. 
UL approved. 

25% off — SALE PRICED 



BOECUDS 
TEFLON» COATED BUFFET FRYER Heavy 

duty, wear resistant, new, super tuff 
teflon finish. Enjoy tiealth- 
ful fat-free, non-stick, non- 
scour cooking. 11 in. 
square. 2V4 incfies deep. 
No Special Utensil Needed! 
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SWING-A WAY CAN OPENER Extra long life 
— smooth and easy cutting. Handy mag- 
netic lid-lifter holds lid. 



16 OFF — SPECIAL 
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OUTDOOR SIZE 
DISAPPEARING CLOTHES LINE 

Line automatically rolls back into con- 
tainer when not in use. 150 feet of 
drying space. 
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ROUND POINT SHOVEL 

Special process puts 
extra strength at wear 
points, has thin edge 
for easier shoveling. 



REG. $5.60! NOW 
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HEAVY DUTY STAPLE GUN 

FREE Screen and wire at- 
tachments. Shoots the sta- 
ples wherever you'd drive a 
nail. Double lever action 
permits easy operation. 
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HYDRAULIC WEATHERPROOF DOOR CLOSER 

Smooth positive action. Fits all storm 
and screen doors. Easy to adjust closing 
sp««d. 

REG. $2.98! NOW 
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Tight seal keeps out wind, 
dust, insects — reduces 
heating costs. 17 feet. 
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For the address 
of your nearest 
Pro Hardware Store 
Write Dep't G. 
Pro Hardware, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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A triumph that 
came to nothing 



BASCOM 
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guiding on the signals and by oper- 
ating the engines in opposition to 
each other, he kept cuss i from 
straying more than a half ship's 
length from her position for weeks 
on end — although she was subject 
to 20-knot winds and 1 5-foot seas. 

The difficulties of drilling were 
more hideous. Making a hole in 
the ground with a string of drill 
pipe is essentially no different from 
making a hole in a piece of wood 
with an augur — the pipe revolves 
and a bit on its lower end cuts 
and grinds its way deeper and deep- 
er into the earth. But stresses on a 
column of pipe two miles long are 
enormous. They are wildly mul- 
tiplied if the pipe is hanging down 
free in the ocean instead of being 
encased for its whole length in 
a hole it has bored in the ground. 
The tall drilling derrick of a ship 
like cuss 1 rises and falls and 
sways with the motion of waves; 
the pipe, furthermore, will not hang 
straight but is subject — like Charlie 
Chaplin's cane — to a kind of bend- 
ing known as beam-connected cat- 
enary. Ocean currents play further 
tricks with it. All this distortion is 
compounded when the pressures 
and twisting strain of actual drill- 
ing begin. Most of these forces 
were predicted and assessed, how- 
ever, by one of Bascom's earli- 
est lieutenants, a young engineer 
named Ed Horton; and when 
cuss I went to sea in March 1961 
it carried specially fabricated pipe 
— '"the best string of drill pipe in 
the world." 

Bascom sank some test holes off 
La Jolla and then took cuss l to 
a deep-ocean area off the Mexican 
coast near Guadalupe Island, and 
in only 20 days, in better than two 
miles of water, he and his oil-field 
roughnecks drilled through 500 
feet of "gray-green Miocene ooze" 
and into the basalt below until the 
final rock cores were delivered tri- 
umphantly on deck. 

Bascom and his young scientists 
came back to a burst of admiring 
newspaper publicity, compliments 
from President Kennedy and a 
hero's welcome by amsoc and the 
scientific community. But that — 
though five long years have passed 
in the meantime — marked the end 
of the offshore quest for the Mo- 
hole. The National Science Foun- 
dation decided — quite logically — 
to put administration of the proj- 
ect into the hands of a big, private 
contractor and concluded, after 



evaluating 12 firms which ofTered 
their services, that the Socony Mo- 
bil Oil Company was "in a class 
by itself" Bascom, who had been 
assured continued direction of the 
job itself, was delighted at the pros- 
pect of so broad-shouldered an 
ally. But the Foundation suddenly 
developed a fascination for Hous- 
ton's Brown & Root — whose pres- 
ident was not only a crony of 
Lyndon Johnson but of Texas' Al- 
bert Thomas, chairman of the 
House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee from which the dough for 
Mohole would stem. 

Brown & Root was gradually 
raised from fifth to first place on 
the list of bidders, and finally giv- 
en the contract; it dumped Bascom, 
dumped his concept of an inter- 
mediate drilling program, drew up 
plans for a vast, $40 million drill- 
ing platform to be supported on 
90-foot columns above two 390- 
foot submarines and set out to 
drill "one deep hole" in one fell 
swoop. But it neither built the 
platform nor sank a drill one foot 
offshore — although it spent be- 
tween $30 and $35 million of gov- 
ernment money while shooting its 
cuffs in preparation. Congress, 
which became increasingly restive 
at B & R's snaillike progress and 
its appetite for public funds, last 
month scuttled the project, appar- 
ently for all time, by cutting off its 
appropriations for fiscal 1966-67. 
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ascom feels a natural sense of 
regret at the technical and political 
doldrums into which the Mohole 
concept has drifted, but his initial 
bitterness has long since been lost 
in his fascination with the exciting 
present. He and his four original 
associates share a delicately bal- 
anced and unusual relationship 
which was developed on the Mo- 
hole drilling rig and which has 
been brought to fruition since. His 
fellow sailor-engineer-scientists ac- 
cept his capacity for leadership but 
do not relinquish any slightest crit- 
ical turn of mind. Bascom in turn 
— despite his instinct for "charg- 
ing at problems" — contrives to 
cultivate the complex and subtle 
interplay of ego, intellect and am- 
bition inherent in such a group. 
The crass financial results of this 
teamwork have been amazing. 

Ocean Science and Engineering 
Inc. had a capitalization of only 
$9,500 when it was formed in 1962 
and raised working capital only by 
dint of putting a second mortgage 
on Bascom's house. The stock is 
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Introducing two of the most radical changes in Volkswagen history. 

Can you spot them? 



Did you notice that the headNghfs are 
vertical now instead of leaning back a bit? 
That doesn't make the car look any better. 
But it makes the road look better by making 
the lights a little brighter. 

And that little hump in the back? We did 
that to hold the license plate up straight so 
the police can read it better. (Sorry.) 

What you won't notice without driving 
the new model are the big improvements. 

The engine has been enlarged to a fero- 



cious 53 horsepower. That only adds 3 
m.p.h. to the top speed. Because we put 
most of the additional power where it 
would make the engine accelerate faster, 
turn slower and last even longer. 

Now that the VW is getting to be such a 
hot car, we put in a couple of things to slow 
it down. Dual brakes. 

The front wheel brakes are completely 
independent of the rear wheel brakes. So 
if you ever lost the front wheel brakes, you 



could still stop the back of the car. IWhich 
automatically stops the front of the cartoo.) 

The new VWalso has seat belts, backup 
lights and recessed door handles as stand- 
ard equipment. In fact, this year we made 
so many changes on the Volkswagen that 
we thought we'd better make one more. 

We wrote"Volkswagen"on 
the back of the car to be sure 
everybody would know what 
it was. 
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Some people think Lancers tastes a bit like champagne. Some 
have even called it champagne. 
It isn't. 

You can tell by the distinctive crock. And the blushing color. 
Serve it chilled. With anything. Any time. 

You'll never mistake it for anything else. At any price. You'll 
like Lancers wine more when you check our price. 
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Parlaying $9,500 

into $4.5 million 



BASCOM 

CONTINUED 

now worth $4.5 million. The firm 
did S3 million worth of business 
last year and it has achieved a far 
more prestigious position in the 
councils of industry than even 
those figures would indicate. Three 
of the world's most powerful com- 
panies — Anglo-American Corp. of 
South Africa, Ltd, (De Beers), 
Delaware's house of E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours and Alabama's 
Southern Natural Gas Co. have 
allied themselves with Bascom and 
his group during the last two years 
to give themselves a "window" on 
the fantastic drama all feel will 
soon be played under the surface 
of the seas. Each has purchased 
10% of Ocean Science stock and 
in so doing has drawn Bascom in- 
creasingly closer to centers of in- 
dustrial, financial and perhaps 
even political power. 

Bascom, for all this, has yet to 
hire a salesman, a publicist or a 
promotion manager. He fills all 
three roles. He whacks out articles 
for technical and scientific jour- 
nals in his bedroom at night. He 
shoots promotional motion pic- 
tures on his trips to Ocean Science 
jobs around the world. 



Tinancial success has strength- 
ened one of Bascom's most serious 
convictions: that the ocean bot- 
toms should be mined right now. 
He and his lieutenants are willing 
to admit that machinery capable 
of making ocean mining competi- 
tive is practically non-existent, but 
they also feel themselves perfectly 
capable of inventing it. They have, 
as a result. l>cgun buying prospect- 
ing rights to great areas of offshore 
land; they expect to spend a half- 
million dollars exploring 8,000 
.square miles of tin-bearing sands 
off Tasmania this year, have rights 
to 7,000 more square miles of bot- 
tom off the Philippines (gold and 
chromite), Malaya (tin and gems), 
Thailand (tin and gems), Alaska 
(gold), and are rapidly expanding 
their holdings both in the South 
Pacific and in other areas they pre- 
fer not to reveal. 

Bascom is so caught up in the 
suspense and promise of this sort 
of venture that he restrains himself 
from jet-inspection tours only by 
force of will. There are those 
among his friends who neverthe- 
less feel that he is presently mark- 
ing time; that he is so inevitably 
attuned to grand and historic 



achievement that he has been, at 
least for the time being, cut off 
from his birthright by success. But 
a good many of them also guess he 
may yet be the man who discloses 
the secrets of the earth's mantle or 
who, failing this, leads the way to 
their disclosures. 

This supposition has lately been 
strengthened by the fact that U.S. 
oceanographic institutions, restive 
over the long delay in ocean drill- 
ing caused by Brown & Root's dif- 
ficulties, have now joined forces 
and set out to drill ocean bottoms 
all around the world. They have 
gotten S5 million in federal funds 
to get the work going — and Ocean 
Science will bid for the job. "We 
could," says Bascom's right-hand 
man, Dr. Jack McLelfand, "have 
a ship ready.for sea in 18 months." 
The present plan is to drill as 
deeply as 20,000 feet below the 
ocean bottom — two thirds of the 
way, in some areas of the world, 
to the Moho. If Ocean Science got 
the contract and if things were go- 
ing well, would Bascom & Co. try 
wildcatting a hole the rest of the 
way to the ultimate goal? 

Bascom finds such speculation 
"unrealistic" (although at least 
one of his lieutenants has talked 
dreamily of "betting a couple of 
million dollars worth of drill pipe" 
on such a caper). Bascom never- 
theless believes his gang has a 
better chance of important deep- 
sea geophysical discovery than 
any other engineers in the world. 
"There are," he says, "miscon- 
ceptions about all this — partly 
through my fault. When 1 thought 
up the word 'Mohole' I seem to 
have created the concept of one, 
big deep hole which would solve 
everything. It may not be like that 
at all. The rock probably changes 
progressively as you go deeper and 
it may be possible to describe the 
mantle by a process of assumption 
without actually sampling it phys- 
ically. It may not even be possible 
to drill that deep. The temperature 
of the upper edge of the undersea 
basalt off Guadalupe Island was 
about 0° Centigrade, but we 
found it had risen 23° just 300 feet 
further down. That's an awful in- 
crease. It may be so hot before 
you get to 20,000 feet that the bit 
would burn up, although [half to 
himself] you can probably cool a 
turbine drill with sea water." 

Bascom is still a youthful and 
vigorous man; the Mohole may 
not be the only grand search for 
clues to the history of the earth 
which he will conduct. He has a 

CONTINUED 
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The truth is . . . No. 
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PERMALU5 



all airlines don't 
feel the same 




our jet Coach has only 5 seats across their individuality, their interest and involve- 
instead of 6 like most other airlines). Indeed, ment in how their airline is run. It's not so 
today there are few important visitile differ- much what they do as how they do it. That's 
ences between airlines. Yet — one airline is what you feel and you feel good— comfortable 
different. You can't see the difference — you —confident. All airlines don't feel the same, 
feel it! The name of this airline is Continental Come travel with us and feel the difference 
and the difference you feel is pride— the pride pride makes. It's almost like being at home, 
of Continental's people ... in their jobs, in Your travel agent or Continental Airlines will 
themselves, in their airline. The reason they arrange it. Please call. 
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Does it 
hurt 
to mix 
motor oils? 
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The truth is . . . No. 

You can mix, o/ i^hange, or switch 
from just about good quality motor 
oil to any othet. 

But whe/n you have new Super 
PERMALUgE,, it doesn't make sense. 





Because mixing it with other oils 
could weaken its ability to protect 
against wear. Winter starts could get 
harder. Engine could dirty-up. 

Yet, changing to new Super PER- 
MALUBE is the best thing that could 
happen to your car. Especially after 
breaking in the engine. 

Car makers are already factory in- 
stalling oil of this quality for break-in 
protection. So switching to new Super 
PERMALUBE may not be a switch at all. 

And you don't have to go out of your 
way to stay with it. It's as close as your 
nearest American Oil Dealer. Just ask. 



YOU EXPECT MORE FROM AMERICAN AND YOU GET IT!* 
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A coat for all reasons 

(won't even wrinkle) 

Alligator's No-Wrinkle Coatwith Koratron* Perma- $37.50. With Alpaca warmer, $55. At fine stores 
nent Press, peason enough to take it along in all everywhere. The Alligator Company, New York, 
seasons. Dacron*polyesterand cotton, plaid lined, St. Louis, Chicago, Los Angeles. 



•T.M. OF KORATRON COMPANY. fNC. ©REG. T.M. DU PONT 
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The sassy one from Canada Dry. 





Smooth but sassy, wink is really hip. 



J 




One sip and 
you'll flip for Wink. 



Crisp citrus flavor 
really cuts thirst in a Wink. 
You con even see the bits of 
fruit in the bottle. 



Anytime your thirst tells you 
to drink, stop for a Wink 
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IF THIS IS YOUR YEAR 
FOR COLOR TV... 



THEN 



BASCOM 
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genuinely sensational proposition 
of his own — tested by pasting a 25o 
piece to varying spots on his daugh- 
ter Anitra's beach ball and spin- 
ning it in a bathtub full of water — 
one which would prove, he is con- 
vinced, that the earth has shifted 
on its axis several times in the 
eons since its beginnings. The idea 
was suggested, in part, by Swe- 
den's geochemist Svante Arrheni- 
us, in part by the theory of "con- 
tinental drift" and in part by evi- 
dence (in the magnetic material of 
rocks) that the magnetic poles 
seem to have occasionally altered 
their positions on the earth. Bas- 
com strongly doubts that the poles 
could shift if the whole earth did 
not shift on its axis. "If heavy ma- 
terials have redistributed them- 
selves in the earth, I know the axis 
would have changed. Put a little 
extra weight somewhere on a 
sphere and spin it: move the weight 
to a different spot and spin it 
again. The sphere will adjust it- 
self so the weight rides exactly at 
the equator — a new equator!" He 
also feels that dramatic evidence 
of such changes awaits man on the 
bottom of the sea. 



"There is a deep, cold current 
—the Cromwell Current- which 
flows east in the Pacific, counter 
to the direction of the trade winds 
and the surface currents, and ex- 
actly at the Equator. It is caused, 
of course, by the rotation of the 
earth. This current creates a tre- 
mendous "bloom" of undersea life 
where it meets warmer waters. As 
the.se undersea creatures have died 
and settled they have necessarily 
created tremendous lime deposits 
on the bottom. So there has to be 
u big white line, 60 miles wide, 
right across the bottom of the Pa- 
cific at the Equator -a line as plain 
as a line on a map. If the earth's 
axis has shifted, there will have to 
be similar while lines marking old 
equators. All you'd have to do is 
drill a series of south-north holes 
northeast of the Marquesas Is- 
lands and I'm certain you'd find a 
record of the whole phenomenon 
marked out on the bottom by na- 
ture. It really shouldn't be much 
of a job to find out." 

Don't bet that he won't. 



Du 



during the pioneer Moholc ef- 
fort, Basconi {ceiiier) confers on 
deck of drilling rig with origina- 
tor of project Dr. Waller Munk 
(/<•/?) and Dr. Roger Revelle. 





THIS IS 
YOUR YEAR FOR A 
WINEGARD ANTENNA 



Connect a Winegard antenna to a color tv set (any color tv set) and it captures 
more color tv signals and rejects interfering signals. It helps deliver perfectly 
balanced, consistently natural color tones. 

And It effectively reduces ghosts and snow, fading and distortion. Even in 
difficult reception areas. 

Unlike your old antenna, it does all that because it's an engineered-for-color 
Winegard antenna. Engineered and guaranteed* to give you the best possible color 
tv reception (black and white, too) no matter which set you buy. And no matter 
where you live. Color tv and Winegard antennas go together. 



*Wine$ATdantennai. wind tested tolOO mph 
md Cold Anodized to resist weathering, 
are guaranteed lor 1 year after installation. 
See them at your Winegard color tv service 
dealer, and write lor our free booklet. 




Winegard 

ANTENNA SYSTEMS 



WINEGARD CO., 3025-| KIRKWOOD, BURLINGTON, IOWA 52601 
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M0\ JES / The classic Dolittle talcs 
are finally put on film 



^ould that be Henry IligginslosI in a 
flock orHlicep and tapping a mK-<Mlilc'» 
teelli? It IB — hut under another name: 
D<M'tor Dohttle. In tlie muHiral film vcr- 
tsion of tlie famous ohihlrcn^s hnokn. 
Rex Harrison is a difTcrent kind of lan- 
guage expert — the gentle physician 
who forsakes humans to tend animals 
and s|)caks to them in their own tongue. 

The late Hugh lifting created the 
d<K-tor in letters he sent home from 
France in World War I. Since their pub- 
lication in book form in 1920, genera- 
tions of children have been weaned on 
tales of the doctor, his parrot Polynesia, 



and all the other animals in his life. As 
Dolittlc's fame grew and tlie number 
of books increased to 12, the Ix>fting 
family was swamped with olTers from 
moviemakers. All were turned down, 
even Walt Disney's. But in 1964 the 
Loftings gave in when 20tli Century- 
Fox and Pro<lucer Arthur Jacobs came 
along with Harrison as star and a sup- 
porting cast of 1,500 live animals. They 
also budgeted $15 million for the fdm, 
although, as Doctor Dolittle himself 
once said, "What does money matter, 
as long as we are happy? We'd be mucli 
belter off if it hadn't been invented." 
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Debonair Rex Now 



a Celebrated Doctor 




A cast 
that makes 
trouble 

Dorlor Dolillli- li-iirne<l to 
)i|K-iik aniiiial lun>;iui<;f!i from his 
parrot. Polynesia, wliu told liim 
ahoiil llic nri-d for an animal dor- 
tor uliorotdd talk to his |iali('nls. 
"Coidd I learny" lie asked. "I 
don't see why not." she replied. 
"You're tpiite iiilellitxenl." Rex 
Harrison found thai pla\in^i>p- 
p*»sile a parrot presented some 
basie dillieidlies. "Workinj: with 
a woman's one thin;;," he says, 
"hut how do you gel a warm re- 
lationship poin<; « ilh a hirdy'The 
parrot who plays I'oUnesia was 
selei led for her silence — her liiu-s 
were duhhed in later. ItuI after six 
week*' work on the film she learned 
one word, and one da\ . w Idle Har- 
rison w as in niiil-son<;. slie snilden- 
ly sereanu'd "Cut." ruining the 
« hole lake. 

She was not the only animal 
Irouhleniaker. Clliee-tJiee. Dolil- 
lle's ehinip, leased a goat whieli 
in frustration eliewed up part of 
the shooting seript. Sophie, an 
alHeelionate seal reseu<-il hy Doe- 
tor I)<dillle. was given a fresh fish 
e\ery lime she kissed her rescuer 
on cue. But the direi tor. liichard 
rieisclier, was so insistent on re- 
takes lhal hefore he got what he 
w anle<l Sophii' fell asleep, satiated 
with lisli. 'I'lie -cene had to wait 
until she woke up again hungry. 



^htv-CtuT tin<l Votyiwsia, tlw 
iwls who lwli> run tlw Dolillli' 
luntsi'holtl. iinsHvr /lis JrnnI (linn 
(ab<»vf) all a riiinv niglil. At right. 
Sopliif tlw ficfil liiiililhs in one oj 
six rnsitimt's slw H'iiirs in tlw film. 
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How good is 
Ballantine's 
Scotch? 



Ask any 
bartender. 




BOIIUD IN SC0TLAND.6LEN0E0 SCOTCH WHISKV.86PRCIOF.IMPORTEQBir'2rBR«NDS,INC,,N.y.C. 
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Di't'p in tilt' AJricttu hush, 
a sartorioHv sphutlul thn Un 
Uoiittlv enlists u strong us- 
sistunt to helft him cure a 
cruciHlilr's toiithnrhc. iff ties 
ti rnnl to the ailintl moUtr^ at- 
ttirhrs the other onti to the ele- 
phant's tail and telts hint to 
Htilh a few steps. 

U orhinfi ivith animals h'fi 
Harrison nnniffUil. "U e 
seem to hai'i' a a-rtuin rap- 
pftrl,"' he says. "I thinh they 
know if YOU are Jontl of 
them. " lint hv lettrnnl that 
it is patience, not affection, 
thai tvorl.s Itest on the shtntt- 
iufi stafie. "U e't e ^ol ttt tcail 
atul flrah our shots when the 
animals are remly." says 
Harrison, "not when uvare."' 
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why not get the best 



Chances arc. this is the year you're going to buy 
a Color TV. Do you know what to look for? How 
can you be sure the Color TV you buy will give 
your family years of trouble-free performance? 

Insist on Zenith quality. Don't settle for less 
than Zenith Handcrafted Color TV. 

Every connection in the famous Zenith Color 
Chassis is carefully Handcrafted for unrivaled 
dependability and fewer service problems. There 
are no printed circuits, no production shortcuts. 

Zenith's new Sunshine" Color Picture Tube 
has an amazing rare earth phosphor that gives 
you spectacular picture brightness— redder reds, 
brighter blues, and more brilliant greens. 

The exclusive Zenith Super Gold Video Guard 




Tuner— with more than a hundred corrosion- 
resistant 16-carat gold-tilled contacts— provides 
ultra-sensitive reception and longer TV life. 

•And Zenith Color cabinetry is authentically 
styled in exquisite period designs, crafted from 
fine veneers and hardwood solids, to create the 
enduring charm and beauty of fine furniture. 

I$ut don't just take our word for it. Ask any- 
one about Zenith. You'll discover we have the 
reputation for making the finest Color TV you 
can buy. For at Zenith, the qtialiiy goes in before 
ihe name goes on.' 

Featured above, the Stockbridge, Early American styling. 
Model 25X6547M. Lower left, the Langton. Danish Modern 
styling. Model 25X654 IW. 



The Handcrafted Color TV 
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Mortifying Visit from 
a Dude Dad 



Dolitlk and the White Mouse 



Hufft Luflinfi. who wrote and il- 
lustrated the Doliltte tales, was an 
extraordinary- man — as told in this 
memoir by his sun, who is a noted 
expert and writer on rodeos. The 
drawings here are from the books. 



by COLIN 
LOFTLXG 

r think I could have forgiven Fa- 
ther everything with the excep- 
tion of wearing spats: even an 
KngHsh accent, even wanting my 
opinion of a fairy story, even con- 
stantly mentioning things I had 
avoided telHng the cowboys. But 
spats! Imagine a man, pulUng up 
to a chuck wagon in the middle of 
the Laramie plains on a <lay when 
the dust was blowing so hard that 
some of the cowboys were wearing 
their bandanas over nose and 
mouth and this man climbing out 
of a battered pickup truck in a 
Harris tw eed suit, wearing a pearl- 
gray fedora and a pair of spats? 

This was late August of 1930, 
so I w as almost 15 and, as I figure 
it out. Dad was 44. I had spent 
the summer on a dude ranch near 
Tie Siding, Vi yoming, and then 
he had w ireil me permission to go 
along on roundup with Jay Sud- 
duth and the other hands who 
were joining up with an outfit 
that shipped wild horses to a dog 
food factory in Illinois. Dad had 
been to the West Coast to talk to 
what he used to call "a gaggle of 
librarians," and now, on his way 
back w as stopping off to see me. 

"You don't seem so all-fired 
glad he's coming," Jay Sudduth 
had said to me the day I'd re- 
ceived the telegram. 

"Well, I want to see him all 
right," I had said, "but he's dif- 
ferent and there's some things he 
doesn't imderstand. Like brand- 
ing. He thinks it's cruel.'' 

1 didn't know how to explain 
it to Jay. Since Mother's death 
Father had been wonderful to me 
in many ways, but when you're 
trying to be a cowboy, you don't 
want your father coming around. 



Especially my father. Oh, when 
Jay or some of the others had 
asked me, ]'<! told them some- 
thing about him, about his al- 
most getting the Victoria Cross, 
how he'd been an engineer in Af- 
rica and about his being a pros- 
pector in Canada before he got 
married. I hadn't told them he 
was a writer, though, because how 
do you tell cowboys that your fa- 
ther writes books about a little 
doctor who talks to animals in 
their own language? How do you 
explain that these animals have 
problems, just like humans, and 
that kids love these books? 

And then he got out of that 
pickup and I saw those spats. My 
embarrassment came over me like 
a wave, and I had to force myself 
to walk over and shake his hand. 

"You're looking verj fit, 01<l 
Boy," he said, pumping my hand. 
"This wrangling — is that the 
term — seems to agree with you." 

Now I knew this was going to 
be awful. I had been no more than 
a flunky, helping the cook with 
the dishes and the firewo<Ml, but 
Jay had promised that, when I 
learned the ropes, 1 could help 
with the wrangling. W hen I had 
written in my last letter that I 
was, in fact, a wrangler, how- 
could I have known that Dad 
would visit me? 

"Oh, Dad," I said, "this is Jay 
Sudduth." 

"I'm very glad to meet you," 
Father said, and he removed his 
hat. 

Jay had extended his right arm 
to shake hands. Now he pulled it 
back and reached for his hat in- 
stead and then stuck out his left 
hand, then pulled it back, ending 
up undecided and embarrassed. 
I knew just how terrible this was 
going to be— especially when I 
saw Buck Yarbrough hauling 
Dad's two bags out of the pick- 
up. Dad was always taking baths 
and shaving and I had thought 
he'd stay in tow n. How could he 
stay with a horse outfit? 

But he did. They pitched a 
small army tent for Dad and me 
next to the cook tent and some- 
where they chased upacanvascot 
for Dad. The trouble was, though, 
that the tw o tents w ere only about 
six feet apart, so the hands in the 
cook tent would be able to hear 
everything we said. 

"I have the manuscript of my 



new book with me," Dad said 
that first afternoon. "Do you 
think you'd like to hear it?" 

That's what I'd feared. Ordi- 
narily I loved to listen to Dad's 
books. In fact, I was always proud 
to be the first to hear them, with 
Dad asking me questions about 
what he'd read, but not now. 

Father didn't just read. He de- 
livered a reading — years later 
Charles Laughton always remind- 
ed me of him — and I could just 
imagine those hands in that cook 
tent and the expressions on their 
faces if they ever heard that voice 
dramatizing a conversation be- 
tween Doctor Dolittle and an 
elephant or a lion. 

"I guess," 1 said to him now, 
"we could do it at night. I mean, 
if we're real quiet." 

I just hoped that I hadn't hurt 
his feelings, especially the way 
he looked at that moment. Buck 
Yarbrough had lent Father a pair 
of Pendleton pants and a rough 
wool shirt, and his barrel chest 
and powerful arms were stretch- 
ing that shirt to the point of pop- 
ping. He had a very red face any- 
way, and prematurely gray hair 
that he wore kind of long, like a 
movie s«'nator, and in that getup 
he just looked silly. 

^\e got through the night, 
though. At sup|)er, like the rest 
of us in that big cook tent, he 
squatted down on his haunches 
to eat the mulligan stew, mopping 
up the last of the gravy with a 
piece of bread like an old hand, 
and later he didn't ask to read to 
me. We even got through the next 
day except for one minor incident. 
To begin with. Jay let me know 
I could ride out on circle, as if I 
really were a wrangler, and Buck 
invited Father. Father was a good 
horseman, except that he posteil 
to the trot like a park policeman, 
and everything went fine for a 
short while. Then suddenly Dad 
spotted a large scrubby -looking 
horse, alone and hobbling away 
from us. 

"What's the matter with that 
horse?" he said. 

"He's tailed," Jay said. "Some 
of these nesters around here spot 
a tired horse that's unbranded, 
and they rope him, pull his tail 
between his hind legs and tie it 
to a front leg. Then they can 




Poung Hugh Lofting studied at 
M.I.T.. went home to En^and to fin- 
ish schooling, in 1916 Joined thearmv. 



pick 'im up later, when no one's 
watchin'." 

"That's . . . that's disgusting," 
Dad said, and his face was redder 
than ever. "Is this a common 
practice?" 

"No," Jay said. "I wouldn't 
say there's much of it going on, 
but we . . . well, we haven't got 
the time to stop 'em." 

After we'd eaten that night, 
and the first shift had gone out to 
the herds, the rest of us were sit- 
ting in the cook tent when Father 
came in. My heart fell, because 
he had his reading glasses on and 
a manuscript in his right hand. I 
jumped up and tried to grab a 
lantern, meaning to move it into 
our tent. 

"I don't think we'll disturb 
anyone in here," Father said. 

Of course, everyone stopped 
talking at that, and the silence 
was awful. Father moved over 
under the lantern and sat down 
on a bed. He opened the manu- 
script and in that Charles Laugh- 
ton voice started to read. I wasn't 
embarrassed now; I was morti- 
fied. I was so mortified that I was 
afraid I would burst into tears, so 
I just sat there, looking at the 
ground between my boots and 
wishing that something— any- 
thing — would spook the herd and 
we'd have a 8tam[)ede. 

I don't know how many min- 
utes went by before I found the 
courage to raise my eyes, but 
when I did I looked around and 
saw some of those ranch hands 
moving their heads up and down 
slowly in cadence with Dad's 

CONTINUED 



If s like opening a present. 




Polaroid 
Color Pack 
Cameras 



Fast relief from pain of 

CALLOUSES 

Dr. Scholl*s 
Super-Soft Zino-pads ^ ; 

pruvide fast, cushiuiiing 
protection from painful 
shoe friction and prL>ssure, 
Relieve pain of corns, 
callouses, bunions and 
sore Kmjs. Proieci (under h ^ 

spctls. Separalu mt^tlicaled ^ V 

disks included in package lo help remove 
corns, callouses, tiuickly and painlessly. 

Put Zino-pads on at first sign of irritation, 
wherever new or tight shoes rub or pinch. 
l>is(o\fr ilu- iny of pain-free walking again. 

__. SUPEft-SOfT. 

/.I no- pods' 





HILTON SEVI/ING MACHINES JK!,- 

WE'RE^ToY^BLE 
WITHOUT YOUR LABEL 

lo bring you Ihc fiislcst service on sub- 
scription matters. So when writing about 
your subscription— an address change, 
a renewal, a question, a complaint — 

ATTACH THi; ADDRtSS LABEL FRO.M VOUR 

COPY OF LIFE. This enables our new elec- 
tronic equipment lo function quickly and 
us to answer you immediately. 

LIFE SL BSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. .Michigan .Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Creative 
Playthings 
don't shoot, wind up 
or break down... 

all they 
do is 
make 
learning 
fun! 

Free Catalog 

Fascinating objects for children to ride on, peek 
through, tinker with, puzzle over... these are 
Creative Playthings. They make play a learning 
experience, help give your child a headstart in 
the critical first 8 years . . . those peak years for 
learning that shape all his years ahead. At our 
Learning Center in Princeton, N. J., new Creative 
Playthings are constantly being developed. 
43,000 schools use them. Now you can have 
them at home too. Mail coupon for free catalog. 

(Also available at fine stores.) 

— — , 

I CREATrVE PLAYTHINGS. Dept. 24 
I Princeton. N. J. 08540 

I Please send me your free catalog. 

I Name__ 

I Street 

Zip 




I City A State 

I Westerners note: send coupon to Dept. 24. 

' Creative Playthings. 5757 W. Century Blvd.. 

I Los Angeles. Cat. 90045. ' 




Dtiiiuh mvets Itvo Jriemls 



DOLiri'LIi 

CONTINUEO 

voice. ( ItliiTs wtTc jiisl slarinf; off 
into H|>art'. 4-iilhrallf(l. W lu-ii llic 
BrHl shift canir in. (hr nirn whi> 
haf] to go out on the .<ii-i'onfl (^liifl 
got up to go out. Hanjo .lolinson 
uallve<l up boliind Dad and |>ftTiMl 
ilown over DadV {shoulder. 

"Didn't mean to Liollier you." 
he said, as Dad .slop|M-il reading 
and turned and looked up at 
him. "V^ aiile<l lo eat<*li ulial page 
\ou*re on. Gotta hold llie stuils, 
HO I thoiiglil I'd kindu borrow 
that slorv from voii tomorrow 
anil read il niys<-lf." 

"Of course you ma\," Dad 
saiil. "I'm on page 3.5." 



.^cxl day Dad left so suddcn- 
l> (hat Banjo never did get lii.s 
eliance at that iiiainiseripl. \\ e 
were making a circle in a valley 
and h'alher \tas about a half mile 
ahea<l of us along the ridge when 
suddenlv Ja\ sharph saiil to mi*: 
"Vt here's \oiirold man headed?" 

He was riding dire<'ll\ awav 
from us. and the (•ountr\ ahea<l 
of him was all chop|><-d up with 
butteil and narrow ravines. 

We heard a whistle. It was 
Banjo. acToss the ravine, point- 
ing toward where Father had dis- 
appeare*!. 

K thin .spiral of hhiisb smoke 
\»a8 rising in the air. 

"It's some of them long-ro[H' 
neslers," .lav saiil. ''^'oiir old 
man's piekin' a piMir time lo not 
mind his own husini'ss. We'd bet- 
ter get to gettin'." 

On the old. slow pon\ tbev'd 
given me. I tried to keep up with 
Jav and Banjo, up a straight ean- 
von with high sleep sides, until 
lliey stopjH'd at a crude fence 
made of collonwood stumps and 
rails. Tied lo ihis fence was Dad's 
horse, but he wasn't anv where in 
sight. 

"Slay here and waleh these 
horses," Jav veiled at me. 



a Cnnnecticut trip, Mr. Loftirtf* 
slandfi hv C.ntin on bin pony. This iivw 
Doliltle iro^i alrctulY a success. 



On I be other side of the fenee 
a bo\ ran J on formed a perfect 
corral. There were about 20 horses 
in it. half of them tailed, and 
three men stood around a small 
lire. Dad was striding toward the 
men. an<l 1 could tell from the 
wav he was walking that he was 
furious. 

"Hurry up!" I hollered at Jay 
uni\ Banjo, because I coiiUI see 
what was going lo happen. 

One of the men hail started out 
to meet Dad, and he had simie- 
thing in his right band. Then il 
iiasheil in the sun and I knew it 
was a knife. 

Mow Dad was near the man. 
circling, sort of side-stepping, his 
hands oiilstretclied. palms down, 
as if be were balancing himself. 
Suililenh he leaped at llie man, 
and then he had the man's right 
wrist in both of his banils, and be 
seemed lo be holding the man's 
arm like vou'd hold a baseball 
bat. He dropjH'd to one knee and 
bis whole boilv turned under the 
man's arm. I could hear the man 
scream. 

With that the horses in that 
eanvon I'orral started milling and 
the dust became si> bad I i-ould 
catch onl\ glimpses of what was 
going on. One man turned and 
went running towaril his saildle 
King on the ground, but bi'fore 
he could get there Ja\ was on top 
of him. holding the man's rifle. 
.Now Dad and a third man were 
fighting and I heard a noise like 
a sharp whip crack and Dad had 
knockeil the third man down. I 
thought I was going to Ih' sick, 
but il was all over. 

Then Jav and iSanjo ro|ied the 
tailed horses and cut lliem free. 
Dad held the rifle now and turned 
and came toward me. I saw that 
his hair was all mussed and that 
one corner of his mouth was blci*d- 
ing. the bliH>d running down to 
the point of his chin. 

Jay and Banjo tore a hole in the 
fence and worked the wild horses 
out. Dad unloaded the rifle and 
llirew ihc cartridges off into tlie 
sage. Then he held the rifle over 
his lH*ad and. looking back to- 
waril the corral, he whistled and 
be put the rifle in plain sight on 
top of a boulder. W e rode on hack 
lo camp. 

"I certainlv ho[M- I haven't got 
\ou men in trouble," Dad said 



through the handkerchief he was 
holding to bis mouth. 

"Not with that raimchy crew," 
Jav was saving, "and that's not 
the first lime that big pirate's 
pidleil a knife. If the\ was tailin' 
lii>rsi>s to feed a familv then il'd 
be one thing, but tbc\ do il just 
lo gel enough mi>ne\ to go on a 
ilrunk." 

W hen we got to camp I fol- 
loweil Dad into the lent. W bile 
be washed I lav down on the cot. 

"I think I'll ask Mr. ^ arbroiigh 
to take me lo the train later this 
afternoon." he said unc\|H*cledl\ . 

"Do \ou liavi' lo go?" I beard 
mv self sa\ iiig. "W hat about the 
biHiky" 

"Perhaps we can finish it Ihis 
afternoon." be said. 

During lunch I noticed the 
hands who passed in and out of 
the cook lent shooting little 
glances at Dail anil later, when 
be read lo nie in our lent some 
of them crowded in and some sal 
arouiul the o[H'n flap where tliev 
could still hear. Vctuallv, during 
the reading I I'ldl asleep anil when 
I awoke Dad w as getting dressed. 
He'd shaved anil put a bandage 
over the cut al the corner of bis 
mouth. There was a large purple 
hump on his forehead, anil Jav 
w as talking to him. 

"Mr. I.ofting." Jav said, hesi- 
tating. "I wonder if vou'd do me 
a favor?" 

"I'll certainlv trv, Jav," Fa- 
ther said. 

"Well. I've always had a ban- 
kerin' lo write." Jay said. I 
couldn't believe mv ears. "You 
know, just liltle things, like what 
happens on roundup. I got some 
here. W ould v oil read 'em and let 
me know if the\'re anv good?" 

"Of course I will." Father said. 

Jav carrii'il Dail's siiiti'ases out 
ami I don't know who was hold- 
ing ihe herds, because il seemed 
as if evervone in camp was there 
to sa\ goodbv . 

"Can I go to the train?" 1 
asked. 

"W hv don'l voii slay here. Old 
Bo\?" Father said. 

He put his arm around my 
shoulder and vtc walked to the 
truck. "I'm sorrv I caused so 
mucli confusion. Old Boy," he 
said. "Will \ou drop me a line 
when you get back to school?" 

That was Father, 




Add on a$3,500 
curved-eave greenhouse 
when you qufl working. 
How? 



With Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance. 
It guarantees you protection when you need it 
and independence when you want it. 




Want to have your own greenhouse someday? 
Or build a darkroom in the basement? 

When you stop working, outside interests 
take on an importance they didn't have before. 

How can you afford the $3,500 you 
might need for a greenhouse like the one above? 
The answer can be Travelers Money-Back 
Life Insurance. 

When your family is young and need? 



protection, Travelers Money-Back Life 
Insurance provides it. Like all life insurance 

But later, it makes you the beneficiary. 
It can pay you back even more money 
than you paid in. 

Take the benefits for yourself and your wife 
and do the things you've always wanted to 
do. For Money-Back Life Insurance, and every 
kind of insurance, see \bur Travelers Man 
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In the 20 million years 
since orange juice was discovered, 
nothing much has happened to it. 

Of course, just 20 years ago 
Minute Maid Company invented a way 
to freeze it and put it in a little can 

But now, they've done even more 
fororange juice. (More than anyone 
since Mother Nature.) 

The result: a 100% pure orange 
juice with more natural orange in it 
than anybody ever put in a concen 
trated juice before. And a flavor more 
smooth and consistent all year 'round 
than even freshly-squeezed juice. 

But until you smell the aroma 
until you taste the richness of new 
Minute Maid for yourself, you'll 
never understand what took Minute 
Maid Company 20 years to perfect. 

Even worse, you'll never see what 
you-and orange juice-have been 
missing for the last 20 million years. 




The greatest advance in 
orange juice in 20 million years. 
And you can't even see it. 



"Minute Ual<]"ls a regitterri trutemark of MInuU Maid Companjt, a Dlvitlon of The Coca-Cota Company. Cot>piiP\ (S 1966. Th« Coca-CotaComtMy. 
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V^fficial visits to the U.S.by foreign heads of state 
all too often are long on ceremony, short on rap- 
port. Not so when Philippine President and Mrs. 
Ferdinand Marcos — as captivating a couple as 
Washington can recall — came calling. The Philip- 
pine chief of state and his host got on famously. 
Marcos, his country's most decorated World War 
II veteran, declared himself solidly behind U.S. 
Vietnam policy and hailed the South Vietnam 



election as "a turning point of the development of 
democracy in South Vietnam." Then he thanked 
L.B.J, for "your powers of wisdom and restraint in 
Asia" — and how many foreign visitors, state or 
otherwise, have said that of late? Later, Mrs. Mar- 
cos, looking not one wrinkle less lovely than when 
she was Miss Manila in 1954, stood up at a recep- 
tion and, fixing L.B.J, with a starry-eyed gaze, sang 
Because of You but in her own tongue, Tagalog. 



After two days of talks, Johnson 
and Marcos display accord. Said the 
latter: "I forgot the differences in our 
sizes and the sizes of our countries." 



IS^rs. Marcos presents Johnson 
with two portraits by a Philippine 
artist. Other gifts included lace 
tablecloths for Lynda and Luci. 




ADMIRATION continued 



A First 
Lady's 
Lilting 
Diplomacy 




f^i a formal dinner in the White 
House attended by 180 guests, 
Johnson and Secretary of State 
Rusk compete for Imelda Mar- 
cos" attention. Dessert was an 
ice cream that, for the occasion, 
was appropriately named Imelda. 



Oinging at reception held by 
Philippine emba.ssy, Mrs. Mar- 
cos got thundering ovation. To 
a beaming L.B.J. , Marcos re- 
marked, "Now you know how I 
get elected." Indeed, Mrs. Mar- 
cos had accompanied her hus- 
band on his recent campaign 
tour, singing from platforms. 




Johnson gifts to the Marcoses 
included gold pin for Mrs. Mar- 
cos, golf clubs for the president. 
Marcos holds out driver for the 
inspection of Philippine For- 
eign Secretary Narcisco Ramos. 



reparing for reception, the 
Philippine First Lady emerges 
from a dressing room in Blair 
House, where the Marcoses 
stayed. The dress, called a leriio, 
is a national Philippine costume. 
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jy22 AlWf/ i JDe/i^; Wa^on phoio^nipheU al AUnlauk station of Long Island RailruiiJ. 



Make the light choice. 

With taste and character too. 

Imperial : for knowledgeable people. 



Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BLENDED WHISKEY - 86 PROOF - 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEVS ' 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ' HIRAM WALKER t SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL 
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Nabisco introduces PIK CHICKS, 
new barbequed chicken-ilavored partner to famous CHICKEN IN A BISKIT. 

And they're re2dly something to cluck about. 




Ir^. ^ 

®N>BISCO 1966 



PIK CHICKS Crisp. Crunchy. 
New barbequed chicken-flavored 
bitC'sized snacks. Great when 

friends drop in. Great 
with any cold beverage. 
Great right out of the box. 
Great. Great. Great. 
Cluck. Cluck. Cluck. 
Nabisco has something 
for every chicken lover- 
savory PIK CHICKS 
and tangy CHICKEN IN 
A BISKIT Crackers. 



chicken 

In a , 

BiskJt 
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Eyes Right for 



Military Flair 



This fall the ladies are inarching to a martial beat. 
The prottx !ipit-anrl-|)nlishi-il Parii-ienni-s above, 
lincW lip ill front of (he arinored car in uliich Gen- 
eral l.i'i lerc roile al llie lilieralion of I'aris in l')lt. 
ari' wearing Si. I.aiirenl's new iiiililar\ look. Nat- 
tily brasB-biilliiiieil ami IriinK iloiilile-lirea>leil. 



their eoats and .*iiitf are all worn w itii hoots, Siiniil- 
taneoii^lv the fad for niililar\ outfits has taken 
hold in the U.S., where young girls are digging 
through seeond-hand shops for authentic uniforms 
of World War I which llicx call "soul clothes" — 
because tliev are ihc genuine article. Manufai liir- 
ers have liarkeiied to the bugle call and are liirniiig 
out adaptations to be worn with «*\er\ (liiiig froiii 
pants lit an c\eiiiiig dress {nrxt fiti^r) — and lo 
make passing males execule a siiapp\ e\i's. right. 
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MIIJ'1'AHy CONTINUED 



In doughboy duds a girl can 

be her own recruiting poster 



I ri l.imho. ii \rn ) m h sluifi. fiirl 
Irirs tin nul \\ urhl IT ar I tunic (•'».'»). 
hat (>^H. iO) . lioY it'tttrs nttirt rapi' {$20) . 




Insfufini \nn\- \m \shop in lilfmrn- 
infiflnli' s. a viistonwr umrs ropy nf n 
dottghlntv tunic (S*)) oivr iritii /Minis. 



^lilitui v UmU Jul- ncninfi conibittm 
ti Itmil cn'itf tirvss u tth hntss-htiltonnl 
jnrkri fmin n fntnlsnit {IJilc >!I0), 




RCA Victor New Vista® black-and-white "Celetjrity" atop IVIingus Mountain, Arizona. Power supplied by portable generator. 



Actual photograph of RCA Victor TV at work 90 miles from 
transmitter. If it can do this well in a remote area 
think what it can do in a good one. 

This RCA Victor portable has what it takes. A super-sensitive New Vista VHF tuner linked with a 20,000 volt- chassis for big 
picture pulling power. Transistorized UHF tuner. And the space age reliability of RCA solid copper circuits. No other set this 
size gives you nnore signal pulling power for the money. 




'Oosmn Av«raK« 



The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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Indian summer in Indiana. Things moving along at a pretty 
pokey pace on South Bend's North Gushing Street. Leaves 
still thick on the trees but turning, sky unruffled by clouds, 
a trace of autumn in the air . . . good day tor sitting on the 
porch, reading a book or anticipating the World Series, 
But none of that for Ervin Szocinski. Last chance, he tells 
himself, to do some summery things, like getting the car out. 



peeling his shirt off and just spraying the afternoon away. 
Enough's enough, calls his wife, leaning out the window, 
fretting about the water bill, Ervin tunes her out. Regard- 
less of what passers-by might think, that huge puddle flood- 
ing the street as far as the eye can see is not his doing — big 
rainstorm the night before. So Ervin keeps on washing. He is 
a guy who likes to keep his car clean, come hell or high water. 
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The Austrians call it radbali. 
I call it madball. 




1"Vut soccer on heels and S'ou'll have a hall." writes 
RudoH Novak, an American friend of Canadian 
Club. "Radbali ii a fasl-riding, frce-whccling game 



2 "This is a breeze, I ihought, as I raced 
in to cut off my opponent. I wheeled into 
him and easily got the ball awav. Then 
I reared up, like a cowboy on a bucking bronco, 
and sent a wicked smash toward the goal. 




played on brakeless bikes. Back home. I grew up on a 
bike and play ed soccer in school, so railhall seemed as 
easy to me as one and one make two. 




4"Tha»'s when I cried, 'Bine, 
hiilc' and. bruised and 
battered, walked with my Austrian 
friends to a H'irtscha/l nearby for 
a drink of their favorite whisky 
and mine — Canadian Club." 
Why this whisky's universal 
popularity? It has the lightness of 
.Scotch the smooth satisfaction 
of Bourbon. No other whisky 
tastes quite like it. You can stay 
with it all evening long— in short 
ones before dinner, in tall ones 
after. Enjoy Canadian Club— the 
worlds lightest whisky- tonight. 



3 "Hut I musl'te reured loo high 
and smashed too hard for I began 
tottering and. suddenly, came tumbling 
down. I found myself a heap of 
tangled arms and legs on the boards. 



e VtiRS OLD. IVPORTitI IN BOTTLE FROU CINAM BV HIRIM WILKER IMPORTERS IKC , D' ROIT. MICH. 66.8 PROOF GlEKDED CMIIIOItK WHISKV. 
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